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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. I. 
La Dunciade, Poime, £2e.—The Dunciad, a Poem in Ten Cantos. 
Svo. 2 Vols. Paris. 1772, 

HE firft edition of this French Dunciad made its appear- 

ance in 1764, in three cantcs. It is now greatly en- 
Jarged; and the fecond volume, which contains Memoirs for 
the Hiftory of French Literature, from the Time of Francis 
the Firft to the prefent, is entirely new. 

In regard to the poem, as many of our Readers muft be fup- 
pofed to be already acquainted with it, we fhall only obferve, 
for the fake of thofe who have not feen it, that the Author, 
(M. Paliflot) appears to have entered upon fo invidious a tafk 
with the moft laudable views, viz. to vindicate the rights of 
genius, the honour of literature, and the principles of good 
tafte; to check the prefumption, correct the petulance, and. 
expofe the futility of a fet of Beaix Eyprits, who arrogant ly de- 
cry fome of the moft celebrated writers of the age of Lewis the 
Fourteenth, and particularly BoiLEav. ‘Thofe who are ac- 
quainted with the prefent ftate of literature in France will 
readily allow that fuch a work as the Dunciad was become 
almoft indifpenfibly necet lary, and will not fail to applaud the 
Author’s courage in the undertakin; g, and his abilities in the 
execution, His fati re, though inferior to that of his great pre- 
deceflor in vigour and poignancy, is more delicate and liberal : 
we find no fuch lines in his poem as the following: 

© Pappelle un chat un chat, et Rollet un Fripon. 
Tand:/que Coiletet, crotte jinfgu’ a l’echine, 
S’en va chercher fon pain de cuifine en cuifine,’ 
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M. Paliffot has adopted a different manner from that of 
Boileau ; and, in order to foften the feverity of fatire, has ene 
deavoured to join to the au/ferity of this fpecies of compofition 
the gaiety of Ariofto; mats cette gaiete, to ufe his own words, 
ne tombe que fur les travers de Pefprit, jamais fur les meeurs, 

La Manie du bel Efprit is finely expofed in his poem, which 
is replete with ftrokes of humour, pleafantry, delicate raillery, 
and with ftrong painting. 

As to the Memoirs, they contain many curious literary anec- 
dotes, and wil! afford much entertainment to fuch Readers as 
are converfant with the works of the fafhionable writers of the 
prefent times. In a letter to the Rev. Mr. Vernes of Geneva, 
prefixed to the fecond volume, our Author gives his reafons for 
undertaking fuch a work. 

I was defirous, fays he, of giving a fpecimen of the manner 
in which celebrated writers fhould be characterized in dictiona- 
ries. I have confulted all the dictionaries that have been late] 
publifhed, and have received no information from any of them 
excepting that of Bayle. The writers that are mentioned in 
them are, for the moft part, either famous men, or great men, 
or illuftrious authors, &c. this is all ] am told in vague and 
general terms, without giving me the leaft idea of their literary 
phyfiognomy, or of the character of their genius.—I learn in- 
deed how often a writer was married, how many children he 
had, who were his generous protectors, and who his enemies; 
but while I am overwhelmed with fuch trifling circumftances, 
I remain ignorant of what I wanted to know. 

As to living authors, his principal motive, he tells us, for 
mentioning them, was the pleafure of doing juftice to fuch of 
his cotemporaries as have, by their writings, fupported the 
glory of their country. He had another motive, too, and that 
was the defire of giving an impartial character of thofe writers 
whofe vanity was hurt by the Dunciad : and here, he fays, he 
has almoft always facrificed the propenfity he is fuppofed to 
have to fatire, to the defire of being ufeful. 

In regard to the Author’s impartiality, though it certainly 
deferves great commendation, upon the whole, yet we are forry 
to obferve that there are feveral exceptions, particularly in the 
characters of Diderot, Marmontel, Duclos, and fome other writers 
of diftinguifhed abilities. It is extremely difficult indeed, if not 
abfolutely impoffible, for frail mortals to diveft themfelves alto- 
gether of prejudice and refentmentin giving a character of thofe 
by whom they have, or imagine they have, been ill treated. M. 
Paliffot has been engaged in fome literary quarrels, occafioned 
by his Comédie des Philofophes, and it is natural to fuppofe that 
his pen may, in fome meafure, and in fome inftances, have been 
directed by his refentment. Be this however as it may, he ap- 
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pears, through the whole of his work, to be a man of genius, 
tafte, and judgment; and he writes in a very eafy, agreeable, 
and fprightly manner. 

There are many articles in his Memoirs which it would give 
us pleafure to lay before our Readers; but as the plan of 
our Appendix will not admit of a very extenfive article on this 
fubject, we fhall content ourfelves with inferting part of what 
is faid concerning the litcrary characters of Rouj/eau and Voltaire. 

The Rev. M. Romiily of Geneva is author of the article cons 
cerning Roufleau, which, in our opinion, is drawn up in avery 
mafterly and judicious manner ; but our Readers fhall judge for 
themfelves : 

Rousseau (fean Facques) was born at Geneva in 1708. He 
is one of the fineft geniufes of the prefent age, and no modern 
writer fhares greater depth of thinking, or greater force and 
energy of fentiment. Liberty, huthanity, country, religion, 
at leaft natural religion (a rare exception in his favour) are the 
great obje€ts which kindle his enthufiafm, and occafion his works 
to be read with fo much pleafure. Inftead of repeating the 
word virtue with a ftudied emphafis, as many other writers do, 
he infpires his readers with /fentiments of virtue. When he 
{peaks of our duties, of thofe principles which are eflential to 
eur happinefs, of the refpect which we owe to ourfelves, and to 
our fellow-mortals, it is with a copioufnefs, a charm, an energy 
that can only proceed from the heart. It plainly appears that 
he carefully ftudied the ancient Greek and Roman writers in 
the early part of life. “Thofe republican virtues which they 
have painted with fuch ftrength and beauty of colouring, charm, 
tranfport, and fometimes feem to infpire him. If his refpect 
for thefe virtues did not fometimes rife to excefs, we had almoft 
faid to idolatry, we fhould more readily partake of the Author’s 
enthufiafm ; but governed by too warm an imagination, and 
by I know not what rage of decrying his cotemporaries, he 
looks upon them as mere pigmies, while he confiders the an- 
Cients as giants, with a view, as fhould fcem, to humble, per 
haps to difcourage us. 

His difcourfe againft the fciences muft be allowed to be a 
matter-piece of eloquence. But he only meant, it is faid, to 
amufe himfelf and his readers. Like certain fophifts of ancient 
times, he feems to take pleafure in combating every received 
opinion, and defending the moft whimfical paradoxes; but, in 
my opinion, he is frequently mifunderttood, and the warmth of 
the difpute, too, has carried him farther than at firft he intended. 

In his difcourfe concerning the caufes of the inequality among 
men, and the origin of focieties, he aftonifhes us by the bold- 
nefs, and, to fpeak trecly, the exiravagance of his ideas. By 
tailing the favage ftate much too high, and finking the focial 
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much too low, he appears to me to depart from the truth ig 
both refpects. In general, his fyftem upon this fubjec is too 
refined and metaphyfical. 

Roufleau’s ideas relating to politics muft naturally have met 
with much oppolition. “he fubject is of fo delicate and fo com- 
plicated a nature; it awakens fo many prejudices, fo many oppo. 
jite paffions; it is fo difficult to feize the juft medium, the al- 
molt imperceptible point which feparates one extreme from the 
other; the Great are fo fond of power, and the Little of inde- 
pendance, that, in regard to fuch points more than any other, 
there are no readers fo free from every fecret motive of partiality 
as to juftify our placing entire confidence in their opinions, 
This, however, is certain, that Roufleau entertains too mean 
and contemptible an idea of human nature, and frequently re- 
prefents men as worfe than they really are. A delicate confti- 
tution, a great love of virtue, a ftrong imagination, exquifite 
fenfibility, a fufpicious and diftruftful temper, fome ill-treat- 
ment, fome perfecution, together with the pride of genius, 
have made him judge mankind with exceflive rigour. He thinks 
he fees what they ought to be; he is filled with indignation at 
what they are, and frequently at what he only fuppofes them to 
be. As men, according to his own obfervation, are more weak 
than wicked, he does not always recolle& that indulgence is the 
firft virtue of atrue philofopher.—Nothing can be more melan- 
choly than the piciure he draws of the horrors of fociety; a 
more dark and gloomy colouring can fcarce be imagined. It 
is not the author’s fault if we do not look upon men as wild 
beafls, deflined to tear each other in pieces. This is extrava- 
gant, without doubt: if the picture is unfaithful, however, let 
us confefs that it is only becaufe the painter prefents us with 
the dark fide, while he leaves the comfortable and favourable 
one in the fhade. 

As to Roufieau’s Eloi/a, we may almoft apply to it what 
was faid of the Cid,—ihat it was an excellent work, and excellently 
criticized, The plot appears to me to be ill conduéted ; the dif- 
pofition of the feveral parts is bad; the chara@ters are unnatu- 
ral and too uniform, and Co/lme is conftantly violated through- 
out the whole. Itis always Roufleau who fpeaks by the mouth 
of his ators —What can be more excellent, in one refpect, 
than Fudia’s Letters upon Duels and Adultery ; what more ab- 
furd in another !, The chara@er of St. Preux is, upon the whole, 
weak and uninterefting ; that of Wolmar forced and unnatural; 
that of Julia, a mixture of tendernefs, magnanimity, piety, and 
coquetry. The whole, it muft be acknowledged, is defective; 
tut I pity the man who is only fenfible of its defeéts. I pity 
the man who is not delighted, who is not tranfported with the 
beauties of detail wherewith this charming work abounds; who 
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js not melted into’a love of virtue by the admirable pi@ure the 
author has given of it. What a difference between the frigid 
gallantry of the greateft part of our romances, and the paffion 
of love which js fo ftrongly felt and exprefled by M. Rouffeau ! 
What an immenfe interval between the warmth of /entiment 
and the froft of bel e/prit! What a foul, what fenfibility, what 
vehemence was neceflary to exprefs, with fo much warmth and 
energy, the different movements of the pailions which agitate 
the human heart! 

It is well known with what ardor the public received the 
Devin du Village, a moft beautiful paftoral, and worthy of the 
golden age, if ever itexifted. Nothing can be more interefting, 
more delicate, more expreffive, than the words and mufic of this 
opera. It is impoflible to form an idea of frefher colouring, or 
of a better tone of rural fimplicity. How often have thefe 
pretty fongs been repeated ? Tant gu’ a’ mon Colin, ‘fat /gu plaire, 
&c. ‘fe vois revoir ma charmante maitrefe, &c.! This is what 
muft ever pleafe. This is the language which reaches the 
heart, becaufe it comes from the heart; a language far prefer- 
able to thofe little frivolous, affected, and infipid turns, which 
render our fafhionable fongs fo childith, ridicuigus, and con- 
temptible. 

As to the ftyle and form of Roufleau’s works, it may be faid 
in general, that his manner is entire ely his own. Sometimes 
indeed, by a kind of affected wildne(s, but full of energy, he 
refembles Montagne, whom he greatly admires, and many of 
whofe opinions he has adopted; more than is generally ima- 
coined, There is greater variety in his {tyle than in that of fe- 
veral celebrated writers, and it 1s admirabiy adapted to the fe- 
veral fubjects which he treats, being, by turns, nervous, fu- 
blime, graceful, delicate, and pathetic. No writer praifes with 
more addrefs and delicacy than Roufleau; nor is any one’s 
irony more farcaftic, or fatire more poignant than his. What 
cadence, what harmony in his periods! What an eafy, mae 
jeftic, and uniform manner ! With what force, or rather, with 
what tyranny does he fubdue his readers. The firft effect 
which he infallibly produces upon them, 1s to feduce and draw 
them after him by the magic of his ftyle. When the force 
of this impreffion is weakened, reflection tometimes ventures to 
refift; but the moment reflection ceafes, we fly back to the 
author. 

But what chiefly diftinguifhes this writer, in my opinion, is 
his force and energy. When he rifes up to attack defpotifm, or 
the prejudices and vices of the age he lives in, it is Pericles 
beating down and levelling every thing ; it is Demofthenes 
thundering from his tribunal. His morality, if we except a 
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than the fubftance, is, in many refpeéts, true, fublime, favours 
able to the oppreficd, inexorable to the oppreffor, and very ine 
terefting in the detail. ‘This appears chiefly in his Elvifa ; it 
is there we fee how well he is acquainted with the moft fecret 
recefles of the human heart; and we may apply to him in mo. 
rality what Fontenelle faid of a celebrated naturalit—He g/. 
moft always catches Nature in the fa&. 

Of all the authors who have written concerning women, and 
who have given us fo much filly and common-place fatire upan 
their falfehood, their diffimulation, their caprice, their levity, 
the little arts of their felf-love, there is no one furely who has 
formed a jufter eftimate of that amiable fex than Roufleau, or 
who has better accounted for moral differences by phyfical ones, 
See the firft pages of the fourth volume of Emilius on this head, 
Every woman, provided fhe be fincere, will acknowledge the 
truth of the picture, which is there drawn. Befide, this work 
upon education contains numberlefs beauties, and bald and pene- 
trating views; but the Author’s fecret propenfity to deviate 
from every received practice is obvious throughout the whole.— 
With fome modifications, however, the greateft part of his pre- 
cepts may be adopted; and he will ever have the merit of hav- 
ing awakened the attention of the age to the great object of 
education. 

Let me not forget to obferve that the part of Emilius, 
which treats of natural religion, is one of the moft beautiful 
in the whole work. There may poflibly be fome extravagance 
in it; but the great principles of religion are explained and 
iluftrated, with a force and majefty worthy of Bofluet. I ad- 
mire, particularly, a portrait of Jesus CHRIsT, drawn witha 
mafterly hand, in the Savoyard Curate’s confeffion of faith. 
Happy for the painter, if he had not fometimes disfigured this 
portrait, worthy, in fome meafure, of its divine model ! 

M. Romilly concludes this article with fome very judicious 
obfervations upon Roufleau’s ftyle ; but for thefe we mutt refer 
our Readers to the article itfelf, and proceed to lay before them 
part of what is faid concerning Voltaire. 

VotTaIRE (Marje-Francois Arouct de) the fineft genius in 
Europe, was born at Paris on the 20th of February, 1694.— 
Neighbouring nations boafted of their epic poems, while we 
had nothing of the kind to oppofe to them. Voltaire has vin- 
dicated the honour of France by his immortal Henriad. 1 have 
fo often fpoken againft the practice of drawing parallels, that 
I fhall neither compare this poem with thofe of Homer and 
Virgil, or of Taffo and Milton. 

Henry the Fourth has nothing in common with Achilles or 
FEneas.. The marvellzus, which ancient mythology furnifhed, 
and wherewith fabulous fubjects might be embellifhed, would 
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be highly improper in the prefent times. Manners, cuftoms, 
religion, every thing, in a word, has changed. It is fufficient 
for Voltaire’s honour, that he has treated his fubject as well as 
it was poflible in the circumftances wherein he wrote; and, be- 
fore we pafs fentence upon him, we fhould, at leaft, confider 
the difficulties he had to combat, in the genius of his language, 
the character of the nation he was defirous to pleafe, and in 
the choice of a real hero, and, as it were, cotemporary with 
his poem. Then, perhaps, we fhall be fentible that Voltaire, 
having ftrugeled glorioufly, with unequal weapons, againft the 
greateft mafters of the epopee, cannot, without manifelt injuf- 
tice, be ranked below them; nor fhall we have the weaknels, 
by endeavouring to rob him of his perfonal glory, to difpute 
that of his country. It is well known that this illuftrious poet 
has gained no lefs honour in the career of Ariofto than in that 
of Taflo, and this rich fertility has few examples, even in an- 
tiquity. 

The lofs of Corneille and Racine feemed irreparable. Vol- 
taire, at the age of nineteen, gave the public his Q#nipus, 
and thefe great men had a fucceflor.—It was referved for this 
celebrated writer to reach the maturity of genius all atonce. If, 
after reading one of Racine’s beft pieces, we proceed, without 
interruption, to the three laft acts of Gedipus, we imagine we 
are going on with the fame author. Greater praife cannot be 
beftowed on Voltaire than this, and he is the only poet who has 
deferved it. 

His dramatic writings furpafs, in variety, all thofe we are 
acquainted with. In the ftyle of Brutus, and that of the Death 
of Cafar, Corneille’s manner is carried to perfection. Racine’s 
could only be equalled. The tragic Mufe never infpired Cre- 
billon with any thing more noble and more terrible than the 
fourth act of Adahomet. Like that order of architecture which 
borrows the beauties of all the reft, and which is itfelf a fepa- 
rate order, Voltaire has appropriated to himfelf the different ex- 
cellencies of the poets who went before him ; but he is indebted 
to himfelf alone for that beautiful tragedy Adahomet, and that 
mafter- piece A/zira. ao 

What particularly diftinguifhes Voltaire’s dramatic writings, 
is the great moral views, the fentiments of humanity with 
which they abound. The author plainly faw that this was giv- 
ing a new degree of importance and utility to the theatre; but 
he had the wifdom to ftop where it was neceflary to ftop, and 
not to weaken, by dry philofophical declamations, the impref- 
-_ made by the ftriking fituations wherein his characters were 
placed,— 

Who would imagine that the fame man, after having ex- 
celled in fo many different walks of compofition, fhould ftill 
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expect frefh laurels in the career of hiftory? This, undoubt. 
edly, is a circumftance in the life of Voltaire, which deferyes 
the attention of pofterity, that after having celebrated Henr 

the Fourth as a poet, he was the hitlorian of Lewis the Four- 
teenth, Charles the Twel/th, and Peter the Great, We are 
indebted, betides, to this celebrated author, for new views con. 
cerning hiftory, which he has had the pleafure to fee adopted 
by the moft diftinguifhed writers of the prefent age in this {pe- 
cies of Compofition., It is not fo much the hiftory of princes 
that we are now prefented wich, as the hiftory of nations, their 
character, their manners, their cuftoms, and, above all, the 
hiftery of the luman mind. Such are the truly philofophical 
views that direcied Voltaire’s pen in his Efay on General Hiftory; 
a work, certainly, not without faults, but well worthy the great 
reputation of its author. I cannot help obferving, too, that 
no writer has reached fuch a degree of excellence both in profe 
end verfe as Voltaire: Racine, whofe glory as a poet will be 
immortal, is the only one, perhaps, who would have fhared 
this merit with him, had he |cit us more works in profe. 

Nor has any writer furpaffed Voltaire in the art of conceal- 
ing a depth of philofephy under pieafing and ingenious fictions, 
which form a particular clafs of 1omances that had no mode} 
before him. His A@edanges de Literature thew not only an afto- 
nifhing variety of knowledge, but have the merit of pleafing, 
and are written with that perfpicuity, that ftrength and beauty 
of colouring, that feducing magic, which charaéterizes the 
greateft part of his writings, and makes us, with reafon, fo dif- 
ficult to be pleafed with the productions of others. 

No poet has carried the delicacy, the pleafantry, and fome- 
times the force and acrimony of fatire farther than Voltaire, 
while he always affects, artfully enough perhaps, to find fault 
with this {pecies of compofition. But, whatever he may fay of 
it, his propenfity to fatire will always be confidered as one of 
the diftinguifhing features of his character: it is ftrongly marked 
indeed upon his countenance, and appears evidently in a great 
part of his writings. In a word, this extraordinary genius Is 
pofleffed of what would be fufficient to fecure durable fame to 
many writers: even his familiar letters, though he has written 
a prodigious number of them, deferve to be collected; and 
there is no writer who would not have acquired a diftinguifhed 
reputation by thefe alone. 

The philofopheis of the prefent times have been very defirous 
of drawing over to their party a man of fuch fuperior merit. 
They are pirates, as I told Voltaire himfelf, who think they 
fhall ftrike terror by hoifting a refpeGtable fag. They all affect 
to talk of toleration and humanity, in imitation of him; but the 
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not real, whereas that of Voltaire appears plainly to proceed 
from the heart. He makes us love thefe virtues ; he does more; 
he has fet an example ofthem, ‘The generous affiftance he has 
given to the family of Calas, and to that of Sirven, is a clo- 
rious Monument which he has ereéted to himfelf in every na- 
tion of Europe, and does him perhaps no lefs honour than his 
immortal works.— 

But in order to form a juft eftimate of Voltaire, it would be 
neceflary to analize him as an hiftorian, a poet, a philofopher, 
&c.—to ftudy the man and the author ; to fhew the principle 
of that indefatigable emulation, which is the fource of his great 
reputation ; to weigh the advantages and difadvantages refult- 
ing from this principle, and from the inconceivable facility of 
his genius ;—to examine whether the principal effect of his tra- 
gedies is Owing to his invention, or to the richnefs of his co- 
Jouring ;—to calculate, with precifion, the degree of influence 
which, by reafon of his long career, he has acquired over the 
genius and fpirit of the age he lives in;—in 2 word, to fhew 
how far he has, in reality, contributed to the glory of letters, 
the progrefs of tafte, and that of reafon. Voltaire well deferves 
fuch an examination as this, being one of the moft extraordi- 
nary men that ever exifted. Iam fenfible how honourable it 
would be to refolve fuch important problems ; and it is an en- 
terprize | may poflibly undertake, fome time or other, having 
already collected the principal materials for it; but a work of 
this nature would require much greater extent than the limits 
of thefe Memoirs can pofflibly admit. 

May this celebrated writer enjoy his high reputation for many 
years to come! One cannot, without concern, think of the 
mighty blank which his death would leave in the empire of the 
arts; and we are iilled with indignation before-hand, at the 
pride and animofity wherewith little literary deipots would dif 
pute the ruins of his monarchy. 

Soldats fous Alexandre, et Rois aprés fa mort. 
VOLTAIRE. Artemire. 


M. Paliffot concludes his Memoirs with acquainting his 
readers that he has prefented the public not with a complete 
work, but a fketch only, which he intends to revife and enlarge, 
Some articles, he tells us, are written with all the care and at- 
tention he was capable of; others, fuch as Montagne, Mon- 
tefquieu, Buffon, Boileau, Racine, and Deftouches, he pro- 
pofes to treat at more length, and with much greater accuracy. 
—A new edition of the work, we arc informed, will foon make 
its appearance ; and, when it comes to our hands, we fhall not 
fail to take proper notice of it in a future Appendix, 
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A R Te II. 
Qucftions fur L’ Encyclopedic, Sc. Vols. Vill. and IX. See our Jag 
Appendix. 


N thefe two volumes the obfervations founded on the Enev. 
clopoedia, or, more properly fpeaking, on the Philofophical 
Alphabet, are concluded. The great age of the Writer would 
make thefe voluminous Jabours appear as fo many extraordinary 
inftances of a mind fuperior to decay. But the difficulty at- 
tending them is much lJefs than may generally be imagined, 
‘They are drawn off from common-place-books, the refervoirs 
of earlier {tudies *, and, to fave the trouble of a more {cientific 
arrangement, are thrown into the eafy receptacle of the alphabet. 

It is no wonder that, in fuch a general draught, there fhould 
be much little fry, not worth the taking, that the public fhould 
be again peftered with ftuff that was naturally falling into oblivion, 
and that the almoft forgotten blafphemies of Woolfton fhould 
be recorded: The la{ft circumftance, indeed, could only be the 
effect of principles too well known,—Principles which, as they 
are confeffedly injurious to fociety, ought to have been fupprefled 
from prudence, as they have been difavowed through fear. 

We fhall run, however, as ufual, over the orderly labels of 
this Philofopher’s fhop, exhibit the wholefome medicines, and 
carefully leave the poifons. 

Luxury. Inacountry where the people fhould go bare- 
foot, ought the firft perfon that procured a pair of fhoes to be 
blamed for luxury? Would it not rather be a proof of his good 
fenfe and induftry ? 

May not the fame be faid of him who firft wore a fhirt? As 
to the man who firft contrived to have his fhirt wafhed, and 
wore it afecond, and a third time, and fo on, | look upon him to 
have been a prodigious genius, and dare fay that he was capable 
of governing a ftate. 

Neverthelefs it is probable that he was confidered by thofe 
who did not wear clean linen as an effeminate perfon, who was 
likely to corrupt the manners of the people. 

It is not long fince that a Norwegian reproached a Dutchman 
with luxury. What is become, faid he, of thofe happy times, 
when a merchant on going from Amfterdam to the Indies, left 
a quarter of dried beef in his kitchen and found it at his return? 
Where are your wooden fpoons and your iron forks? Is it not 
a fhame for a fober Dutchman to lie in a damafk bed? 

Go to Batavia, anfwered the man of Amfterdam, get ten tuns 
of gold as I have done, and fee whether you will not want to 
be a little better clothed, fed, and lodged. 


——| 





* Concerning this we have had particular intelligence. 
MASTER. 
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MasTER. What a miferable wretch am I, faid Ardaffan Ugli, 
a young Muffulman, to have fuch a multitude of mafters? If I had 
gs many different fouls and bodies, they would hardly be fufficient 
to go through all my fervices. O Allah, wherefore didft thou 
not make mean owl? I could then have enjoyed my hollow tree 
and liberty: I could have eaten my mice at my leifure, without 
the confent ofa mafter. The ftate of freedom is certainly what 
man was originally defigned for: the introdu€tion of matters 
could only be in confequence of the perverfion of his nature. 
No one man was ever made continually to ferve another. Ina 
well regulated fociety every man would have charitably affifted 
his neighbour. ‘The clear-fighted would have led the blind; 
the active would have fupplied the cripple with crutches; this 
would have been Mahomet’s paradife, and now it is hell itfelf. 

Thus fpoke Ardaffan Ugli on receiving the ftrapado from one 
of his mafters. 

Some years after, this Ardaffan Ugh became a bafhaw of 
three tails, made a prodigious fortune, and firmly believed that 
all men, except the grand Turk, and the grand vifir, were born 
to ferve him, and all women to be fubject to his pleafure. 

Puysic. Part of a dialogue between a phyfician and a 
ptince(s. 

Princefs. © I am mortified.—I thought that phyficians could 
have cured all complaints. 

Phyfician, We never fail of curing thofe that would have 
recovered of themfelves. And this is a general rule, admittin 
avery few exceptions, with refpect both to internal diforders 
and external wounds. Nature herfelf will do the bufinefs where 
the complaint is not mortal ; and where it is, art is of no ufe. 
[Sad reafoning this, fure !—It requires only to be thus ftated to 
admit of an abfolute negation, viz. And where the complaint is 
naturally, i. e. without the intervention of art, mortal, art is of no 
ufe; which is certainly falfe. } 

Prin, What! then, all thofe choice noftrums for purifying 
the blood, which old ladies talk fo much of,—all your boafted 
pills and powders !—are they good for nothing? 

Phy/. Invention all—to get money—and to flatter the fick, 
while nature is working the cure. 

Prin. But your fpecifics; there are, furely, fuch things ? 

Phyf. Yes, Madam, and fo there is the water of juvenility in 
romances. 

Prin, In what, then, is it that medicine confifts ? 

Phyf. In difencumbering, and clearing ; in keeping in proper 
order the fabric which you cannot rebuild. 

Prin. Yet there are falutary things, and things pernicious, 

Phy, You have hit upon the whole fecret. Eat moderately 
of what you know, by experience, to agree with you. id 

thing 
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thing can be wholefome that does not digeft well. What jg 
the phyfic that promotes digeftion? Exercife. What is it tha 
repairs the ftrength of the body? Sleep. What is it that alle. 
viates incurable maladies? Patience. What fhall mend 4 bad 
conftitution’ Nothing. In all violent cafes, we have nothin 

but Moliere’s receipt.—Biced and purge, and if you pleafe clyftes 
rium donare. ‘There is nofourth, ‘Phe whole is nothing more 
than what I have told you, to keep the houfe clean, &c. &c, 

Prin. You do not furfeit one with your ware, however. Yoy 
are an honeit man, and if I am queen, I will make you my firft 
phyfician. 

Phy/. Let your firft phyfician be nature. It is fhe who does 
the whole. You fee that of thofe who have furvived an hundred 
years, none have been of the faculty. The king of France has 
already buried forty of his phyficians.— 

Piii. Very true: and { fhal! hope to bury you too.’ 

Weare fry to fee that this {pirited Writer has employed fo 
many pages in expoling the ftale abfurdities of legendary faints 
and their miracles. He is fatisfied, fure, that philofophy, or 
that fober fenfe, at leaft, has now made fuch a progrefs in 
Europe, that St. Perfetua and St. Felicity can have no more credit 


in {raly or France, than Adoll i//bite and Mather Shipton have in 
England. 
Under the article Afufaere, Mr. Voltaire bas tranflated Mr, 


Trenchard’s calculation of thofe who had fallen a facrifice to 
religious quarrels. “he number is enormous, 9,718,800! 

Nature and the PHILOSOPHER. 

Philsfopher. * What art thou, Nature? I have been in fearch 
of thee thele fifty y:ars, and could never find thee. 

Nature, The antient Egyptians, who lived, as they tell you, 
twelve hundred years, had the very fame complaint againft me, 
They called me Isis, they put a large veil over my head, and 
faid that it was not in human power to lift it up. 

Phil. That is the reafon of my prefentaddrefs. Thy globes 
I could meafure ; I know their movements and their laws, but 
what thou art | never knew. 

Art thou an everlafting acting principle? Or art thou perpe- 
tually paffive? Are thy elements felf-difpofed, and felf arranged, 
as water lies on the {urface of fand, oi!on water, and air on oil? 
Haft thou fome fpirit that directs all thy operations, as councils 
are infpired, the moment they aflemble, though their members 
are frequently ignorant ?—One little hint for charity’s fake! 

Nat. | am the magnum totum. I know no more, Iam no 
mathematician. Yet all my arrangements are upon mathema- 
tical principles, You may find out, if you can, how all this 
comes to pafs, 

Phil. 
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Phil, Certainly then, as thou knoweft nothing of the mathe- 
matics, and as thy laws have all poflible geometrical precifion, 
there muft be fome eternal geometrician that direéts thee, a 
Supreme Intelligence that prefides over thy works. 

Nat. You are right. I am earth, water, fire, atmofphere, 
metal, mineral, ftone, vegetasle, animal. I am fenfible that 
there is, in my exiftence, INTELLIGENCE, You have the fame; 
yet you fee it not. Neither dol fee that with which I am in- 
formed; motwithftanding I am fenfible of fuch information. 
This invifible Power is unknown to me; wherefore fhouldeft 
thou who art but a fmall particle of me, be anxious for knowing 
what I can never know? 

Phil, We are naturally curious ; and all the philofophers, down 
from Thales, have played at blind-man’s buff with thee; I have 
thee faid they, and they hadnothing. We are all in the fituation 
ofIxion. He imagined he was embracing Juno; and he had no- 
thing in his arms but a cloud. 

Nat. AsT am all in all, how is it pofible that a being like 
thee, fo fmall a particle of my exiftence, fhould comprehend 
the whole of me? Be fatisfied, ye little atoms of my offspring, 
be fatisfied with feeing fome other atoms that furround you. 
Drink a few drops of my milk ; vegetate a while on my bofom, 
and die without knowing your mother and your nurfe. 

Phil. My dear mother, only tell me wherefore you exift, 
wherefore any thing exifts. 

fat. I fhall give you the fame anfwer that I have given to 
all who have enquired of me concerning firft principles: /énow 
nothing. 

Phil, Butthen, that multitude of beings made for perpetual 
diffolution, that infinity of animal life produced and reproduced 
only to devour and be devoured, that world of fenfible exiftences 
formed with fo many painful fenfations, that vaft variety of in- 
telligences under no intluence of reafon.—Why all this wafte of 
Creation ? 

lat. Afk him to whom I owe my own exiftence.’ 

NoveL.ty, News. The firft words of the metamorphofes 
would do very well for the common motto ofmankind. J» nove 
fert animus. No one is ftruck with the truly wonderful fight of 
the fun, which rifes, or rather feems to rife every day. Yeiall run 
in admiration to fee a little meteor, which appears for a moment 
inthe mafs of vapours that furrounds the earth, and which we 
call heaven. 

Vilia funt nobis quecunque prioribus annis 
Vidimus, et fordet quicquid /pectavimus om, 

You will never find Virgil or Horace in the hands of a 
hawker. A new book he will have, be it ever fo vile. oe 

takes 
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takes you afide, and fays, Mdonfiur, voulex-vous des Livre, de 
Hollande ? 

The women have complained, from the beginning of the cre 
ation, of that infidelity which the fight of a new objeét has {, 
frequently occafioned among the men, though that object had 
nothing but novelty to recommend it. The ladies, however 
(without their difpleafure be it fpoken) have generally given us 
equal reafon to complain; and the hiftory of Joconda is much 
older than Ariofto. 

Perhaps this univerfal paffion for novelty is one of Nature’s 
favours. The common cry is, be content with what you have; 
defire nothing more than what you are at prefent poflefled of. 
reftrain your curiofity ; overcome your difcontent. Thefe are 
good precepts; but if we had always followed them, we fhould 
{till have fed upon acorns, flept on the ground, and neither have 
known a Corneille, a Racine, a Moliere, a Poujfin or a Le Brun, 

Native Country. We fhall content ourfelves, fays the 
Author, on this fubject, with our ufual cuftom of propofing fome 
queftions which we cannot refolve. 

Has a Jew, then, any country? If he is born at Coimbra, he 
is born among a fet of ignorant wretches, who will pefter him 
with abfurd arguments, to which he would anfwer in terms as 
abfurd, if he durft anfwer at all. He is watched by the inqui- 
fitors who will burn him for refufing to eat bacon, and by that 
means become mafters of his property. Is Coimbra then his 
country? Can he be fo paffionately fond of Coimbra? Can he 
fay, as in the Horati: of Corneille, 

Man cher pays et mon premier amour - « - - 

Muurir pour la patrie eft un fi digne fort 

Qu’on briguera en foule une fi belle mort. 
Is Jerufalem his country? He has heard from fome vague report 
that his anceftors, fuch as they were, inhabited that barren, 
rocky region, which borders on a miferable defart, and is now 
inhabited by the Turks, who get nothing by it. Jerufalem is 
not his country. He has no country, not a foot of ground that 
he can call his own. 

The Geber, more antient and more refpectable than the Jew, 
the flave of the Turk, or the Perfian or the Mogul, can he call 
a few piles of ftones which he has erected fecretly on the moun- 
tains his country? , 

The Banian, the Armenian, who pafs their lives in wander- 
ing over the Eaft in the capacity of brokers, have thefe any 
country peculiarly dear to them? Their purfe and their pocket- 
book is all the country thy have. 

In the European nations, all thofe murderers by trade, who 


Jet out their fervices and fell their blood to the firit prince “ 
wi 
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will pay them, have they any country? Not fo much, furely, 
as the bird of prey, that returns at night to the hole in the rock 
where his mother built her neft. 

Shall the monks prefume to fay that they have any country ? 
Their country, they tell you, is inheaven. And I am contented. 
] never knew any they had on earth, 

With what propriety could a Greek make ufe of this term, 
country, who is ignorant that there ever were fuch perfons as 
Miltiades and Agefilaus, and who knows only that he is the 
flave of a Janiflary, who is the flave of an Aga, who is the 
flave of a Bafhaw, who is the flave of a Vifir, who is the flave of 
a being whom he calls the grand Turk. 

What is it then that a man can properly call his country ? 
Is it not a good eftate with a good houfe upon it, of which the 
pofleffor can fay, thefe fields that 1 cultivate, and this houfe which 
| have built, are my own. I live under the protection of laws 
which no tyrant can infringe. When thofe, who, like me, are 
poflefled of lands and houfes, aflemble for their common intereft, 
Iam a part of the whole, a part of the community, a part of the 
fovereignty. ‘This is my country. All elfe lofes the idea of 
an habitation of men, and may more properly be termed a ftable 
of horfes that, at the pleafure of the keeper, undergo the dif- 
cipline of the whip. 

Parents AND CuHiLpREN. Honour thy father and thy 
mother, it is faid, if thou wouldeft live long. 

Honour thy father and thy mother, | fhould prefume to fay, 
to whatever date thy own days my be deftined. 

Love with tendernefs and ferve with pleafure that mother 
who bore thee in her body, and nourifhed thee with her milk, 
and fupported all the fick and painful circumftances of preg 
nancy. The fame duties too you owe to your father that 
brought you up. 

But, Sir, I muft tell you in confidence, that my father was a 
fot, who begot me by accident, without a moment’s thought 
about me, and who gave me no other education than a daily 
drubbing, when he came home drunk. My mother was a coquet, 
who troubled her head about nothing but her gallants; and, but 
for my nurfe, who had an affection for me, and, after the death 
of her fon, took me out of charity, I muft have perifhed. 

Very well; love your nurfe. Salute your father and your 
mother when you meetthem. ‘The vulgate fays, Honora patrem 
tuum et matrem, and not, dilige. 

Beit fo. I will love my father and mother, if they are kind 
tome, and honour them if they are unkind. I have always 
thought in the fame manner fince I was able to think, and you 
Confirm me in my fentiments. 

POPULATION, 
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PoputaTion. I believe that England, the proteftant part 
of Germany, and Holland, are more populous in proportion 
than France. ‘Tine reafon is evident: there are no monks in 
thofe countries, who make avow to God to %e of no ufe to 
men. ‘The clergy there, having but little elfe to do, apply 
themfelves chiefly to ftudy and the propagation of their {pecies, 
Their children are commonly robuft and healthy, and they give 
them a better education than thofe of the nobility of France and 
Italy enjoy. 

Mankind does not multiply in a geomctrical progreffion, 
All calculations of that kind are abfurd. Were a family of men 
or apes to propagate on this principle, the whole earth, at the 
end of two hundred years, would not fupply them with fub- 
fiftence. 

Nature has provided both for the prefervation and the limi. 
tation of the fpecies. She refembles the Parce, who were al- 
ways {pinning and cutting. She feems to be wholly occupied 
im production, and annihilation. 

If fhe has given to the human animal more ideas and a 
ftronger memory than to others, If fhe has given him a capas 
city of generalizing and combining them ; and has, moreover, 
granted him the advantage of fpeech, fhe has not allowed him 
the power of multiplication in proportion toinfects. There are 
more ants in a fquare league of broom than ever there were 
human creatures on the glote. 

Post. Mr. Voltaire calls the poft, la confolation de la vie, the 
comfort of life, and fays, as on moft other occafions, fome 
{prightly things on the fubject. 

¢ Your miftrefs is at Bourdeaux, and you are with your tegi- 
ment before Prague.—By this means fhe gives you regular 
affurances of her tendernefs, and tells you all the news of the 
town,—her own infidelities excepted,’ 

The following cafe, which he treats with great good humour, 
has, probably, often affected himfelf, not as the fender, but.as 
the receiver of fuch pacquets. 

© As to thofe who familiarly fend you by the poft a tragedy on 
large paper in a Jarge hand, with white leaves for the reception 
of your compliments, and obfervations, or regale you with a 
firft volume of metaphyfics, and flatter you with the expectation 
of a fecond, they ought to be acquainted that they are not fo 
difcreet as they fhould be, and that there are countries where, 
by opening their poft- packets, it may become known to minifters 
and fecretaries of #ate, that they are bad poets and bad meta 
phyficians.’ 


In the laft article of the eighth volume, which treats of the - 


unhappy circumftances of Poland, and the firft of the ninth, 
wherein 
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wherein the attempt to aflaffinate the unfortunate } king Is intro- 
duced as a principal fubjeét, we expected fomething great and 
interefting to the rights of human nature. But we were mifer- 
ably difappointed. The diftrefles of Poland are treated in a 
Judicrous manner, and the attempt to affaffinate the king told in 
the common news-paper way. Both appear to have been in- 
troduced merely to abet the triumph of philofophy over religion, 
fuperftition having been the primary occafion of the Polifh mi- 


feries. 
The creed of the Abbé de St. Pierre, whether original or not, 


is worthy notice : 

| believe in one God, and love him. I believe that he 
enlighteneth every foul that cometh into the world, as St. John 
fith, I mean every foul that looketh up to him faithfully. 

“© [ believe in one only God, becaufe there.could only be one 
foulin the magnum totum, one only animating Being, one only 


Creator. 
“© ] believe in God the mighty father, becaufe he is the com- 


mon father of nature and of al! mankind, who are, in an equal 
fenfe, his children. I believe that he who made them all ‘alike, 
gave them the fame refources of life, the fame principle of tho- 
rals, and power of refle€tion, knows no other diftinction between 
his children than that of vice and virtue.” 

“T believe that a juft and benevolert Chinefe is more pree 
cicus in his eyes than any haughty doctor in Europe 

‘¢ T believe that, God being our common father, it is our 
duty to look upon ali mankind as our brethren. 

“| believe that the perfecutor is abomina ible to the fupreme 
Being, and that’ he is next in guilt to the poifoner and the 


parricide, 
** | believe that theological difputes are at — the moft ridi- 


culous farce, and, next to war, famine, and peftilence, the moft 
horrible fcourge upon earth. 

“*T believe that ecclefiaftics ought to be paid, and well paid, 
as fervants of the public, teachers of morals, and keepers of the 
regifters of births and burials, &c. But] would not have them 
invefted either with the wealth of farmers-general, or the rank 
of princes, both which are apt to corrupt the mind; and no- 
thing, certainly, can be more difguftful than to find fuch men 
tecommending the doétrine of humility and acguiefcence in 
poverty, by means of ftipendiarics, whom they hire for 25l.a 
year, 
“I believe that all the parochial clergy ought to marry as 
they do in the Greek church, not only that they may have good 
women to take care of their domeftic affairs, but that they may 
be better citizens, produce good fubjects for the ftate, and add 
to the number of well educated children, 

Rey. App. Vol. xlviii, OQ “* T believe 
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‘¢ | believe it is abfolutely neceflary that moft monks fhould 
be reftored to fociety, that they may ferve both their country 
and themfelves. If thefe are the men whom Circe has changed 
into hogs, it concerns the wifdom of Ulyfles to reftore them to 
their human form.” 

PARADIS AUX BienFesans! 

Nothing but the rankeft bigotry could refufe its fuffrace to 
fuch fentiments; as nothing but the blindeft flavery to arbitrar 
principles could be unaffected with the liberal fpirit that breathes 
in the following little article. Indeed, M. De Volkaire, you 
are not nulla virtute redemptus. Such circumftances as thefe cover 
a multitude of your fins. 

Venice. Noone can reproach the Venetians with havine 
acquired their liberty by revolt. No one could fay, I have en- 
franchifed you; here is the charter of your manumiffiion. 

They did not ufurp the territory as the Czfars ufurped the 
empire, as fo many bifhops, to begin with him of Rome, have 
ufurped the regal fceptre. ‘They are lords of Venice (if one 
may ufe fuch a prefumptuous comparifon) as the fupreme Being 
is lord of the earth, becaufe they founded it. 

Attila, who never took the title of the feourge of God, car- 
ried his ravages over Italy. He had, undoubtedly, as much 
right as Charlemagne, Arnold the Baftard, Guy duke of Spo- 
Jeto, Berenger marquis of Frioul, and the bifhops who afpired at 
fovereignty afterwards. 

In thofe days of military and ecclefiaftical depredation, Attila 
came on like a vulture, and the Venetians, like halcyons, faved 
themfelves in the waves*. They had no protector but them- 
felves; they built their neft in the middle of the waters; they 
enlarged, they peopled, they defended, they enriched it. [| 
would afk if it be poffible that there fhould be a jufter title-to 
pofieffion ? Our anceftor, Adam, whom we fuppofe to have in- 
habited the beautiful country of Mefopotamia, was not more 
properly lord and mafter of his terreftrial paradife. 

T have read Sguittinio della liberta di Venezia, and am highly 
offended with him. | 

What! then, was not Venice originally free, becaufe. the 
foolifh, barbarous, fanatic emperors of Greece faid, this new city 
was built on our ancient territory; and becaufe the Germans, 
having the title of emperors of the Weft, faid, this being a 
weftern city, muft belong to us? 

T here think I fee a poor fying fifh, purfued at the fame time 
by a falcon above and a fhark below, and efcaping from both. 
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* This juft and beautiful fimile does much more honour to the 
Author, than Pope could claim from that ill-natured line ; 
‘ From dirt and fea-weed as proud Venice rofe.’ 
Sannazarius 
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Sannazarius on comparing Rome to Venice has very well 

exprefled himfelf, 

Illam homines dicas, hanc pofuiffe Deos. 
Rome, at the end of five hundred years, loft by Cefar the liberty 
fhe had acquired by Brutus. Venice has preferved hers eleven 
centuries, and J flatter myfelf that fhe will preferve it ftill. 

Poor Genoa ! wherefore fhouldeft thou be vain of exhibiting a 
character of privileges given thee by one Berenger in the year’ 
958? Conceflions of privileges are but titles of fervitude; and, 
befide, what was the charter of an itinerant tyrant, who was 
never properly acknowledged in Italy, and who was driven out 
ofit two years after the date of that charter? = 

The true charter of liberty i8 independency fupported by force. 
Iris with the point of the fword, the diplomas that ratify this 
natural privilege muft be figned. | 

Happy Helvetia! To what placart oweft thou ‘thy liberty ? 
To thy courage, thy firmnefs, thy mountains. —But hold—I am 
your emperor.—* I do not chufe that you fhould be any longer 
fo,—But your fathers. were iy father’s flaves. ‘Tt is for that 
reafon their children will-not be yours.xBut [ have a right by’ 
dignity-—* And we have a‘right by nature.’ 

When did ‘the feven United Provinces become pofleffed of 
this inconteftable right? From the moment they united; and 
from that moment Philip II;-became the rebel. What a glo- 
rious man was that William Prince of Orange! He founda 
region of flaves, and he made them free men! 

Pourquoi la liberté eft-elle fi rare ? 
Parce qu'elle eft le premier des biens. 

There is agood deal of comical truth in the following ftrange 
article : 

VENTRES PARESSEUX. © St. Paul fays that the Cretans are 
always liars, evil beafis, flow bellies. The phyfician Hequet, 
underftood by the term, fiw Cellies, that the Cretans feldom went 
toftool, and that the faces reacting on their blood, put them 
into a bad humour, and made them evil bea/ts, ill-tempered 
brutes. It is very true that a man who feldom goes to ftool 
will be more choleric than another. His bile does not flow; 
it is boiled over again, and his blood grows adutt. | 

The morning that you have a favour to afk of a minifter, or 
his firft commiflary, inform yourfelf particularly as.to the ftate 
of his bowels, If he has a free paflage, it is the molle tempus 
fond. 

Every one knows that a man’s character and difpofition 
depends entirely on his intercourfe with the neceflary-houfe. 
The cardinal Richlieu would not have been fo fanguinary, had 
he not been troubled with hemoirhoides in his inte/finum rectum, 


which indurated the feces. Queen Ann of Auftria’ always 
Oo2 called 
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called him Rotten,4—e, This nick-name redoubled the aCfie 
mony of his bile, and probably coft the Marfhal De Baffom. 
piere nis liberty, and the Marfhal De Marillac his life. 

. Yet I cannot fee why thefe heavy bellies fhould be greater liars 
than others, There feems tobe no analogy between the 
fphincter of the amus anda lye, though there is a fenfible cons 
nection between our inteftines aad our paffions, our way of 
thinking and our conduct. 

I am inclined to believe, therefore, that by flug-bellies St, 
Paul meant voluptuous people, fuch as priors, canons, commens 
dam abbés, and over-grown prelates, who lie in bed all the 
morning, to evaporate the fumes of the evening debauch,’ 

Through the remainder of this article the poor apoftle is 
chaftifed for abufing the Cretans. We hall not here, however, 
take up his caufe againft the philofopher, but leave the latter 
to his mercy : and if he has no more mercy on him than he had 
on Hymenzus and Alexander, we fhould not envy Mr. Voltaire 
his fituation. . 

Our limits now cai] upon us to take leave of this various, ex- 
ceptionable, and entertaining Author. ©The ninth and laf 
volume of the Queffions contains a fupplement to the whole, 
wherein the alphabet is briefly, but not without fpirit and bu- 


mour, run over again. 1,, 
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Hiftoire de l Academie Royale des Inferiptions et Bellies Lettres, &c.—The 
Hittory of the Royal Academy of Jnfcriptions and Belles Let- 
tres, with Memoirs of Literature, taken from the Regifters of 
that Academy, from the Year 1764 to the Year 1766 inclufive. 

' Vols, XXXIV and XXXV, ‘4to. Paris.x—Article concluded, 


(HE Memoirs of the great Meffala, fo litthe known, yet fo 

interefting to men of letters, induced us, in our laft Ap- 
pendix, to a revifion of the hiftorical part of thefe volumes. We 
fhall now, agreeably to our promife, pay fuch attention as the 
nature of our work will admit, to that more extenfive part of 
it which comes under the denomination of Memoirs of Lite- 
rature. 

What is very long is feldom very interefting. In a collec- 
tion of literary memoirs extending through 1300 large quarto 
pages, much futile labour is to be expected, the vain parade 
of impertinent erudition, difquifitions that perplex without in- 

’ ftruétion, and refearches that lead to nothing while they feem 
to be fuccefsful. 

Many ufeful inveftigations, on the other hand, muft arife, 
where the labours of the learned and the ingenious are united; 
many new illuftrations, the effect of refinement in tafte and ad- 
vancemeht in knowledge, may be ftruck out ; many happier 

means 
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means of facilitating the acquifition of fcience may be fugeefted, 
and the avarice of learfing will always, at leaft; ‘be gratified: 

The firft Memoir in the 34th volume is ah efflay on the me- 
thod of teaching to read and underftand the Egyptian hierogly- 
phics, by M. De Guignes.——The Author of this Memoir does 
not undertake to explain the Egyptian monuments. He only 
makes fome reflections on ‘the hieroglyphical writing of that 
country, examines its progrefs, compares it with the Chinefe, 
and fhews that both nations had the fame fyftem of writing. 
What he has done, however, is curious and ufeful. The 
hieroglyphical learning is altogether neceflary to the knowledge 
of the revolutions snd religion of Egypt, as hardly any of its 
monuments are without fome records of both, involved in that 
ftyle and character. ‘ 
This is followed by three long Memoirs concerning the Phce< 
nicians, their origin, the country they inhabited, its quality, 
and productions ; by the Abbé de Mignot, who makes a capi- 
tal figure in thefe memoirs, and who is, indeed, a very enter- 
taining and fpirited, as well as learned Writer, 

The fifth Memoir contains a juftification of Pliny on the 
etymology of the ifle of Erythia, and of the Erythean origin 
of the Phoenicians. This Memoir is fhort. The learning con 
tained in it is not of the crabbed kind, and its’ argument car 
ries with it a ftrong appearance of authcrity. It is followed 
by four more Memoirs on the Phoenicians, ‘by the Abbé Mic’ 
not; in the laft of which we meet with fome account of the 
Phoenician cofmogony. : . 

For this cofmogony we are indebted to the Phcenician writer’ 
Sanconiathon, who flourifhed about the time of the Trojan war; 
that is, about eleven hundred years after the deluge. ==> * 

The Phcenicians, according to this Author, * acknowledoed: 
a beginning of the world; and, indeed, this belief was general, 
and they only held it in common with other people.. The? 
Chaldeans, according to Berofus, fpake of a firft anceftor’ of 
mankind ; the Egyptians agreed that the world had not always* 
exifted: and it was not till a late period, when the Gieeks 
begun to apply themfelves to philofophy and difputation, that’ 
the origination of the world was called in queftion, and that 
there were fome who maintzined the eternity of its exiftence. 

‘ With refpect to the formation of the world,:the Phoeni- 
cians exprefs themfelves much in the fame* manner with the 
Jewith legiflator. ‘Iheir prineiples of the univerfe were a dark 
air agitated by wind, and chaos, or a mixture of diforderly 
elements. Thefe principles occupied unlimited fpace, and re- 
mained many ages in the fame ftate. But when the fpirit con- 
ceived an affeGtion for the elements, and mingled and incorpo- 
rated with them, this mixture, or union, was. Called. robo, 
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love, or defire; and fuch was the commencement of univer(;} 
exiftence, though the informing fpirit knew not the principle 
of its own generation. The firft fruit of the union of the fpirit 
with its elements was the production of what the Pheenicians 
call mot, which fome call mud, and others take to be corrup- 
tion, or the fermentation of an aqueous mixture, from which 
proceed the germs or feeds of generation, and the produd@tion 
of all; animal beings. There was a fpecies of animal form 
deftitute of fenfation, which, afterwards, became animated, 
and which were called, in the Phoenician language, Zopha Se. 
min, that is to fay, Contemplators of the Heavens. They were 
produced in the fame manner as chickens were hatched, Mot, 
the muddy or flimy ‘principle, all at once iflued into light. The 
fun, the moon, the ftars, and planets, appeared at the fame 
time. The air having thus aflumed the fplendor of fire, the 
eaith and the feas caught the flame. Hence winds, clouds, 
tempefts, and violent rains. ‘Thofe elementary matters, which, 
a little before, had been feparated and drawn from their places 
by the heat of the fun, encountering in the air, produced thun- 
der and lightning. At the found of this thunder, the animals, 
before-mentioned, awaking, as out of a profound flcep, and 
agitated with the fhock, begun to move, male and female, along 
the earth and in the fea. Afterwards the wind Colpia, and his 
wife Baau, that is to fay, Nigdt, produced Eon and Protogonos, 
who were only mere mortal men to whom thofe names were 
given. on found out the way of fupporting himfelf by means 
of trees and their fruits. Such was the idea the Phoenicians 
entertained of the formation of the univerfe.’ 

A melancholy monument, the learned Abbé might have 
added, of human ignorance, weaknefs, and vain affectation of 
knowledge ! . 

The next article is the theological fyflem of the Magi, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, compared with that of the ancient books 
which the Parfes attribute to Zoroafter their Jegiflator. By M. 
Anguetil. 

This is followed by an explanation of the infcription on the 
tomb of Sardanapalus. The epitaph is curious. 

: TAPAANATIAAOE ANAKYNAAPAZEQ 
JIA}Z- ATXIAAHN KAI TAPZON 
EASEMEN HMEPH, MIHe----EXLOIE 
IMINE IIAIZE QE T'AAAA TOYTOY 


OYK A&IA. 
| Tn ENGLISH. 
SARDANAPALUS THE SON OF ANACYNDARAX 
Burtt ANCHIALUS AND Tarsus | 
In one Day------EatT, 
Drink, PLAY,----- ALL ELSE 
ls GOOD. FOR NOTHING, 


Sardanapalus 
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Sardanapalus was an Aflyrian king, and this was an Affyrian 
maxim. Cicero in his Tufc. has cenfured it in particular. 
Hac habeo qua edi, queque exfaturata libido 
Haufit: At illa jacent multa et preclara relia. ° 
On which he fays, ; 

Quid aliud, inquit Ariftoteles, in bovis, non in regis fepulcbro 
inferiberes! hee babere fe mortuum dicit, que mec vivus quidem 
diutius habebat quam fruebatur. 

Mr. Des Guignes, however, the Author of this Memoir, puts 
amore fenfible conftruétion upon the epitaph than Cicero and 
Ariftotle feem to have done; and it does not appear to be forced, 
He underftands it in this fenfe : 

‘ Sardananapalus, the fon of Anacyndarax, built Tarfus 
and Anchialus in one day. Yet, notwithftanding fuch prodi- 
gious power, he is now the tenant of this tomb. So, paflen- 
ger, eat, drink, and enjoy yourfelf, for all thefe diftinctions 
are good for nothing.’ 

Had Cicero underfteod the epitaph in this rational fenfe, 
which it will very well bear, he would not have cenfured it; 
nor would Ariftotle have faid, that it was more proper for an 
ox than foraking. It is conceived in the true Oriental ftyle, 
wherein the ellipfes of connection are frequently more violent, 
and left to be filled up by the underftanding of the reader. It 
is perfeCtly of a piece with feveral paflages in the book of Ec- 
clefiaftes, and we dare fay the writer of that book would not 
have fcrupled to have adopted the epitaph for his own. 

The poet Cherilus, as we find in Athenzus,. verfified the 
epitaph, but by fo doing he has fpoiled it. Mai%, play, he con- 
fines to the fenfe of amorous enjoyment, and that probably was 
the original import of the word. 

Two Memoirs on the Origin and Nature of Hellenifm, or 
the Religion of Greece, by the Abbé Foucher, conclude the 
34th volume, and the fubject is continued to the 88th page 
of the 35th volume. 

The next Article is on the Oracle of Dodona, by the Prefi- 
dent De Brofles, This is one of the moft elegant Memoirs 
in the collection, M. De Broffes is a polifhed Writer. His 
learning fits eafily upon him. His ftyle is pure and unaffected, 
and he abounds with juft and natural fentiment. We are forry 
we have not room for his little diflertation. It opens with the 
following reflections : 

© The charaéter of nations is beft found in their origin; ia 
the particular mode of operation the paflions, common to man- 
kind, aflumed; in the effet they had upon them ; and in the 
means they purfued to gratify them. The inquietude of a 
mind agitated with hope or fear, the eager curiofity of looking 
into futurity, and of dwelling, by anticipation, on diftant ~— 
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firit gave birth to oracles. To this the art of divination, in 
whatever manner it was exercifed, firft owed its credit. 

© Defire and credulity never reafon, Without attending in 
the leaft, to the relation between the end they propofe, and 
the means they purfue to obtain it, whatever invites them to 
prefent fatisfaction they blindly embrace. For the knowledge 
of future events, fome nations have addrefied themfelves to thofe 
moral divinities that were the object of their worfhip ; others 
to thofe grand celeftial bodies, whofe power and influence ap- 
peared to extend over the operations of Nature, ard to dire@ 
the order of events in this lower world. Others again, of 
wilder or of weaker underftanding, have had the ftupidity to 
interrogate the meaneft material objects, and the folly to.be- 
lieve that, though inanimate and infenfible, they have given 
them anfwers.’ 

Thefe obfervations of the learned Prefident are true, and the 
refpective circumftances are eafily accounted for in the ignorance 
and paflions of uncultivated Nature. But what fhall we fay of 
enligntencd Greece? The moft polifhed, the moft learned, the 
moft intelligent people in the world,—the mafiers of genius) 
reafon, and philofophy—fhall we fee them attending to the 
found of a brafs kettle for the prediction’ of future events? 
What fhall account for this ? The power of habit that, in the 
progrefs of fuperftition, becomes thie fubftitute of reafon. Ab- 
furdities, eftablifhed in the times of icnorance, grow venerable 
for their antiquity alone. By the fole force of cuftom, they 
maintain themfelves againft the face of common fenfe, againtt 
the light of veafon, and the advantages of knowledge. 

This ingenious Memoir is followed by a differtation on the 
Greek year, by M. Gibert ; and, to the curious in calculations 
of this kind, it will afford both entertainment and information. 

Next to this we have reflections on the uiility cf reading the 
Oriental writers; a fubje& which has been lately treated by 
our very learned countryman Mr. Jones of Oxford. 

The Abbé le Batteux has made it his enquiry whether the 
Pagans were always ignorant of the true God. 

* In the time of Mofes, he obferves, Jethro, high prieft of 
the Midianites ; Job in the land of Uz, on the conhnes of Ara- 
bia; Eliphaz, and many other princes of the neighbouring 
cities, who came to vifit Job in his affiGion, fpoke of God in 
the fame manner with the Hebrews. When the Ifraelites fent 
{pies into the tand of Canaan, Rahab the courtezin, who re- 
ceived them at Jericho, ‘told them fhe knew that their Ged was 
the God of heaven and earth. Ifa courtezan knew this, what 
Payan could be ignorant of it ? | ' 

The Abbe’s principal objeé&t, through the whole of this arti- 
cle, is to prove that, though, among the Pagans, there ie 
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gods many and lords many, they ftill acknowledged but one in- 
dependent and fup:eme Sovereign of the univerfe. His thefis, 
we believe, is very fupportable ; and he has maintained it with 
great learning on well digefted argument 

Next to this Article we have four Memoirs on the Roman 
legion, by M. Le Beau, making in all fourteen; in which ‘the 
Reader will find a great deal of tirefome erudition, 

The Abbé Garnier then relieves us with fome obfervation 
on philofophical paradoxes. ; 

Our learned Readers need not be informed that thefe para- 
dJoxes were not what ~e underftand in the general acceptation 
of the word in our language: they were certain moral maxims, 
on fundamental princip.2s, contrary to the vulgar opinion. As, 
for inftance, the following of Plato: * Science is the only good— 
health, beauty, and riches are not exclufively good, becaufe 
they are fometimes produttive of the greateft evils. —There isa 
paradox included in the prayer that clofes the Phedrus, * O Pan, 


and ye rural divinities that prefide over this place, grant me to 


be internally good: I afk you not for external advantages. J 
held no man rich but the wife man’ : 

The difputes thefe moral axioms gave rife to among the dif- 
ferent fects of Greece, were innumerable; and the word pas 
radox, which originally bore the idea of fomething contrary to 
the common opinion, came at laft to fiynify fomething incomy 
patible, or inconfiltent. Such is the vic:ffitude of human Jans 
guage, and the uncertainty of human opinions ! 

The ingenious Abbé has laid down fome fine obfervations on 
the ufe of paradoxes in morals, He has taught Philofophy to 
lay afide her feverer countenance, and to carry humanity into 
her fyftem of inftruction ; to ftoop to the capacity of unculti- 
vated minds, explain to them the principles of morals without 
didactic brevity, and lead them, by degrees, to happinefs and 
duty. 

It is with pain we refufe admittance to any extracts from 
this Memoir; but we muft content ourfelves with what hag 
been faid, and with barely enumerating the reft, wiz, 

On the Condition of the Roman Slaves before they obtained 
their Freedom. By M. De Burigny. | 

Conje€tures on the Introduction of Accords in the Mufic of 
the Ancients. By M. De Chabanon. a 

The fourth and fifth Pythic Odes of Pindar. By the fame. 

On the manner in which the Ancients rekindled the: facred 
Fire, when it was extinét. . By M. Du Puy. eth 

On Poetical’ and Oratorical Numbers. By the Abbé Bate 
teux. ool hak , Abort 

On the Greek Tragedians. By M. Le Beau, the younger. 

Two 
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Two Memoirs: 1. On the Bow-ftring formed by the South. 
ern Coaft from the Bofphorus of Thrace to Colchis. 2, On 
the Bow formed by the Weftern Coafts of Colchis, or the Bof. 
phorus of Thrace. By the Prefident De Brofles. 

An Effay towards determining the Situation of certain People 

of Scythia, mentioned by Herodotus, together with an En- 

, ap A age China was known in the Time of that Hiftorian. 
y M. De Guignes, 

A critical examen of Herodotus, with refpe& to his Account 
of Scythia. By M. D’Anville. 

On the Erythrean Sea. By the fame. 

On the Silver Medal of Marcus, Livius, Drufus, Libo, By 
M. De la Nauze. 

Obfervations on the Medals and on the Era of Antioch on 
the Sarus, called alfo Adanci, in Cilicia. By the Abbé Belley, 

Obfervations on the manner in which the Inhabitants of Cz- 
farea in Cappadocia computed the Years of the reign of the Ro- 
man Emperors. By the fame. 

Obfervations on the Medals, and on the Epoch of Hyrgalea, 
a Town of Phrygia. By the fame. 

Obfervations on the Medals and the Town of Sebaftian in 
Phrygia. By the fame. 

eclesions on the Medals of the Town of Cidyeflus in 
Phrygia. By the fame. 

Obfervations on the Title Salutaris given to feveral Provinces 
of the Roman Empire. By the fame. 

Obfervations on the Obelifk, interpreted by Hermapion. By 
M. Gibert. 

A Charter of the Year 1153, which proves that Adalbert, 
Earl of Hapfbourg, Great Grandfather of the Emperor Rodol- 
phus I. was the Son of Werner, Earl of Hapfbourg, with a 

iffertation hiftorica! and critical. “By the Baron De Zur- 
Lauben. 

Some Illuftrations of the Hiftory of the Emperor Otho IV. 
previoufly Duke of Aquitain, and Earl of Poiters. By M. De 
Bonamy. 

- Paris and Conftantinople compared, with refpe& to Size. 
By M. D’Anville. | 

~~“ Refieétions on reading the ancient Compilations, and-on the 
Neceflity of confulting the Originals. By M. De Bonamy. 

Memoirs, hiftorical and critical, of the Lombards. By M. 
Gaillard. © 
_ We have nothing farther to add, than a promife to out 
learned Readers, that they will be regularly acquainted with 
the labours of this iHuftrious Academy. L 
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Graité fur le bonheur public, par M. Louis Antoine Muratori. Bibliorbé= 
caire du Duc de Modene; traduit del’ Italien fur l'edition de Lucques 
1749. Avec Ja Vie, et le Catalogue de fes Ouvreges; par M, Fear 
Francois Soli Muratori, fon Neveu: Le tout extrait, et traduit auf de 
Italien fur Pedition de Venife 1756. Par LLP. D. L. Bie 
A Treatife on public Happinefs. By M. Muratori; with his Life, 
by M. Muratori, his Nephew; tranflated from the Italian by 
L.P.D.L.B. izmo. 2Vols. Lyons. 1772. 

T HE life of Muratori which is here prefixed to his treatife 

on Public Happinefs, will probably be more efteemed for 

the fidelity and affection of a nephew, than the talents of a 
good biographer. It is too long; too minute; and dwells 
on circumftances, which are too common: however, the ex- 
traordinary talents and worth which it exhibits will keep moft 
readers in good humour. Some people will be apt to regret 
that fo much induftry and merit fhould be emploved in the 
learning and exercifes of a Romi/h prieft ; but they will fee with 
pleafure, the effects of a good heart, under the moft difadvan- 
tageous circumftances ; and that the -purfuits of barren theo- 
logy and the employment$ of a gloomy fuperftition, may be 
rendered pleafing, and almoft virtuous, by a genuine and unaf- 
fected benevolence. The catalogue of Muratori’s works is an 
aftonifhing proof of his diligence and abilities as a writer. 

To give a concife view of the Author’s purpofe in the pree 
fent treatife, it may be proper to tranflate his advertifement. 

‘ By the heart of man, we commonly underfiand his will; 
the fruitful and inexhauftible fource of his defires. The firft 
defire is fcarcely formed, ere a fecond arifes; and though 
different, it is yet allied ; all thefe defires are as a multitude of 
branches proceeding from one trunk, and making but one tree, 
Our firft defire, and the fource of an infinite number of others, 
is that of our own proper happinefs. I mean, that our moft 
common defire is to thofe objects and means which are more or 
lefs capable of procuring us fome advantage. This is not, in 
us, a meer fuggeftion of nature; it is a powerful impulfe felt by 
high and low, the learned and the ignorant. But there is another 
defire, arifing from a nobler principle, and is more elevated in 
its objeét; I mean a defire of the good of fociety, and the hap- 
pinefs of the public. The firft is infpired by nature: the 
fecond is the fruit of virtue. There is certainly no merit in 
withing and doing good to ourfelves; I mean meerly temporal 
good. It may happen that the inclination which leads us that 
way, may become a vice in us, when it is oppofed to the pub- 
lic good. On the contrary, it is a merit in the eftimation of 
God and men to defire and to procure the public good, provided 
it be by honourable and good means. And may God grants 
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that fo noble and generous a fentiment may be felt by all men 3 
and efpecially. by thofe who rule in our ftates, and thofe whofe 
genius and tafte keep up the credit and influence of fcience 
and literature in the world. On this fentiment I have 
drawn up a treatife of Public Happinefs ; an obje&t which fhould 
engage the thoughts, and conftitute the pleafure of thofe 
whom providence has placed on the feveral thrones of this 
world. It would be in vain, without doubt, to expeé many 
advantages from my undertaking, or to pretend to difengage 
from his interefts, that tyrant of the world, which has ruled with 
abfolute empire in all ages. But I am well affured that I can 
never repent my having advifed, and celebrated public goed, 
however inéffectual my endeavours may prove. We may 
efteem it; we may wifhit; if we are not permitted to hope it, 
Amare liceat, optare liceat, fi potirinon liceat.’ | hl 

It is in this plain and, we may fay, pious manner, the whole 
treatife is written. M. Muratori feldom reafons like Monte- 
fquieu, or fpeculates like Hume; but he preaches like Fillotfon; 
and his difcourfes are highly deferving the attention of princes, 

He begins with defining the terms Public Happinefs; and 
then fhews it to be the duty of princes and their minifters to 
procure it. He points out the education which youth fhould 
have to fit them for public offices ; and the great views which 
men of elevated ftations or geniufes fhould entertain in refpect 
to the public. He then treats of religion, as a fincere Roman 
catholic; of the ftudy of the belles-lettres; of the influence of 
what he calls the chriftian philofophy on manners and cuftoms ; 
and of jurifprudence, and the adminiftration of juftice. Then 
of laws; of medicine; of the mathematics; of logic; natural 
philofophy and metaphyfics; of hiftory, eloquence, and poetry ; 
of agriculture, and the feveral arts ufcful to a ftate ; of com- 
merce, and the attention which princes ought to pay to it; of 
provitions, aid the commodities and materia's of trade; of 
luxury, and diforders among the people; of the manner of 
Jaying on taxes ; of exccflive taxes, and the method of remov- 
ing them.—As this laft fubjeét has been much talked of and 
written about, by fome of our political quack- doctors, we fhall 
prefent the Reader with the fentiments of Mr. Muratori, as far 
as they can be applied to the circumftances of this nation. In 
this manner, we fhall officiate as political writers, and give our 
king ‘and his minifters good advice, without putting the trea- 
fury to the expence of a pamphlet; while at the fame time’ we 
do our office as Reviewers, and fhew the talents and merit of our 
Author. | 7 | . | 

¢ When a fate begins to tafte the fruits: of peace, reafon, 
ard compaffion require that we -fhould gradually pay off the 
debts -which have beenincurred, and the taxes which have > 
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laid’ on their account. No wife man can call in queftion my 
propofition; and yet we feldom act upon it.—Indeed there 
have been perfons who have maintained, that if a national debe 
be not neceflary, it is ufeful to the public irfelf, becaufe it 
creates a fund, which ferves the convenience of thoufands. 
This queftion has been much difcufled in England lately. The 
national debt amounted to forty millions ferling. The parti- 
zans of this fund alledge in ts favour, that it gives an income 
to widows, minors, &c. who could not employ their money in 
commerce, ct have recource to a, profeffion for a maintenance ; 
and ghat to cut off this refource would be a great injury to this 
rt of the community. By means of a bank, the money of the 
blic is circulated, and the people are encouraged to affift the 
public neceffity. If the debt were difcharged, fome other expe- 
dient for thefe purpofes muft be tried, which inftead of bringing 
relief to the people, would probably fatigue and burthen them 
more. I am perfuaded that thofe who are for a bank, under a 
pretence of its being a fource of great convenience to a part of 
the nation, may have other plaufible reafons to fupport their 
opinion; bur my bufinefs is with thofe which are oppofed to an 
attempt to relieve the ftate; fora nation in debt, fhould be 
confidered as a perfon in ficknefs. It is not from a man who 
regards only his own intereft, that we are to expect fair and 
proper counfel —Now, who are thdofe who would render our 
funds eternal, and who are warm again{t any propofal for dif- 
charging them? They are thofe who are creditors in large fums 
to the ftate, and who draw great advantages from well eftae 
blifhed funds, where their capital is fecure and their income 
certain, They may have lefs profit than in trade; but they 
have lefs trouble and lJefs rifque ; they would not therefore with 
to forego fo great a convenience. It is not neceffary to exhibit 
the advantages which here arife to poor familics and poor wi- 
dows; the principal creditors of the ftare are the rich and opu- 
lent: when they fpeak in favour of the poor, they mean it for 
themfelves, and their compaffion is the mafque of their felfifh- 
nefs, But there is a reafon which cannot eafily be difputed for 
difcharging public debts. Let ‘us fuppofe that the public is 
compofed of a hundred thoufand perfons; and that out of that 
Number three or four thoufand are creditors; while the. debt 
remains, ninety-fix thoufand perfons labour, and as it were with- 
hold the bread from their own mouths to furnifh a certain re- 
venue to thofe who have lent money to the ftate, and who, for 
the moft part are in eafy circumftances. Need we any more 
to conclude that all the laws of juftice and of charity plead for 
the relief of the people as far as it can be effected, and that the 
public conduét is not to be regulated by thofe fmall numbers in 

@ community who are interefted in its misfortune.’ 
) What 
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What the Author fays of paying firft our foreign debts, and 


then turning our attention homewards; with the method he. 


advifes of faving money and difcharging public burdens, will be 
fcornfully fmiled at by many of our political writers, becaufe it 
has none of that fpeculation and refinement which now infeft 
moft of our writings, and which are often at variance with truth 


and common fenfe, [It is wonderful to fee the number of fine. 


arguments which are arranged in favour of our debts: we mean 
of their continuance; none of which will beara fingle glance 


from the eye of hinef reafon. It is as wonderful, on the.otheg, 


hand, to fee the wafte of induftry, we cannot fay talents *, :in 
fchemes and plans and calcuiations to pay off this debt., » Such 
things may be read by Fews, whofe only objec is money, and 
who have no ufe of their underftandings but to calculate; but 
they are of no value to common fenfe. A fenfible and well- 
meaning man, like M. Muratori, would in a very few words 
fhew us how to difcharge the national debt. 

The Author proceeds to treat of money, and he has many 
ufeful obfervations on the fubject., He then mentions archives, 
regifters, and the care of the poor; public games; the regula- 
tion of the chace and of fifhing. What he fays of troops is 
very worthy of attention. And he has fome fenfible hints on 
public buildings ; the police; and the prefervation of the pub- 
lic health. He concludes the whole, with a general view of 
his fubje@, and an affectionate exhortation to thofe whofe more 
immediate duty it is to attend to it. 

This work will be valued more for its plainnefs and benevo- 
lence, than for its ingenuity. It is written on the beft prin- 
ciples of Italian government; but it cannot be expe@ed to 
breathe that high {pirit of liberty, which is characteriftic of an 
Englifhman. He {peaks of princes as fathers of a family, which 
is al] unger their eye; and his counfels are better fuited to the 
princes of fuch little communities as he had been ufed to in 
Italy, than to thofe who prefide over large and complicated go- 
vernments, and who are at fuch a diftance from their people, 
that all relation and all affe@tion between them are weakened 
and loft. We can recommend the work however, as ufeful 
to moft people who turn their thoughts to fubjects of public 
good. If it does not give them much information, and they 
may think the Author often miftaken, they will be yet pleafed 
by his good intention, and the great philanthropy which ani- 
mates every thing that flows from his pen. WwW. 





* It is fearce neceffary to remark, that this cenfure is not meant 
to extend to thofe men of real talents, and liberal minds, whofe fpe- 
culations, on this fubjeét, are founded in truth, and improved by 
jut and accurate obfervations on ** Men, Manners, and Things.” 
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A R T. V. 
Les Bon-fens, &Se.—Good Senfe; or natural Ideas oppofed to thofe 
which are fupernatural. 1zmo. London. 1772.6 . 
HERE feems to have lately arifen, the warmeft zeal for the 
higheft fpecies of infidelity: and great is the diligence of 
thofe who have undertaken to give it credit in the world, The 
Author of the Work before us is, probably, but a difciple in this 
fchool for his production is chiefly a copy; and its moft ftrik- 
| ing paflages are little more than tranfcripts from fome late 
| atheiftical produ@tions. We have already, on various occaftons, 
| exprefled our difapprobation of the principles and views of thefe 
men. It is our duty, however, to do juftice to their performances, 
and to exhibit their arguments to the public, with fairnefs and 
impartiality. 

The book opens with the following fable: A vaft empire is 
governed by a monarch whofe conduct is capricious, and per- 
plexing to his fubjects. He muft be known, loved, reverenced 
and obeyed; but he never fhews himfelf; and all things con- 
[pire to render uncertain every notion which can be formed of 
him. The people fubje&t to his power, have no ideas of the 
character and laws of their invifible fovereign, but thofe which 
are given them by his minifters. Thefe minifters, however, 
agree that they have no idea of their mafter ; that his ways are 
paft finding out, and that his views and qualities are totally 
incomprehenfible ; but they are far from being of one mind, 
concerning the orders given by this fovereign, whofe ver 
organs they pretend themfelves to be. They announce them dif- 
ferently in every province of the empire. They decry, and treat 
each other as impoftors, and guilty of forgeries, The ediéts and 
commands which they undertake to promulgate are obfcure ; 
they are enigmas, not to be underftood, or gueffed at, by the 
people, for whofe inftruction they were defigned. The laws of 
a concealed monarch had need to have interpreters. But thofe 
who explain them are ever difputing with one another upon the 
true method of interpretation. Befide they are not confiftenc 
with themfelves. All that they relate of their hidden prince is 
a tiflue of contradictions ; every word they fay, is immediate] 
proved to be falfe. ‘They fay, he is fupremely good; while 
there is not one man who does not complain of his decrees, 
They fuppofe him infinitely wife; yet, under his adminiftration 
every thing appears contrary to reafon and common fenfe. They 
boaft of his juftice ; while the beft of his fubjeéts are common] 
the leaft favoured. We are affured he fees every thing, yet his 
prefence never remedies an evil. ‘They fay, he is the friend of 
order; and all in his government is confufion and diforder. 
He effets every thing by his own power; and yet events feldom 
anfwer his projects. He forefees whatever can come to pafs, 
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but does not know how to prevent any thing. He is impatient 
of offence ; and puts it in every one’s power to offend him. We 
admire his knowledge, and the excellence of his works; and ‘et 
his works are ful] of imperfections, and of very fhort du: ation, 
He is continually occupied in doing and undoing; in repairin 
what he has done, without ever being content with his work. 
In:all his undertakings, he propofes only his own glory: but he 
does not fucceed, for he is not glorified. He employs himfelf 
only for the good of his fubjects ; and his fubjeéts, for the moft 
part, are in want of neceflaries. Thufe whom he feems to 
favour, are generally the leaft fatished wich their lot: they’ are, 
almoft all of them, in perpetual revolt againft a mafter, whofe 
greatnefs they admire, and whole wifdom they extol; whofe 
oodnefs they adore ; whofe juftice they fear ; and whofe com. 
mands they refpect, but never obferve.’ 
Where this empire is fituated,—who is the monarch,—who 
are his minifters, and who his fubjects, —needs no explanation, 
. Atthe fame time, that this fable fhews the Author’s manner 
of writing, it is, in fome meafure, an epitome of his Work; for, 
in the whole volume, he does litile more than dilate the fevera} 
parts,of.this fophittical introduction. 
.| This method of confidering the works of God; of nature; 
or whatever we may call the principle which produces the won- 
derful effects we fee, is not oniy unphilofophical, but fo petulant 
and illiberal, that we muft fuppole its abettors to be under fome 
unfortunate circumftances, and determined to fpeak evil of na- 
ture by way of revenge. It can never be worth any man’s 
while, to perfuade us to relinquifh the notion of wifdom and 
goodne(s actuating the univerfe, though in a manner incompre- 
henfible. by man. We might exchange this opinion, for that 
of ;neceflity, if:any advantage could arife from it; or if our 
fpeculative difficulties could be leflened: But fince our miferies 
cannot .be avoided; and our higheft duty is to fubmit; we will 
prefer. goodnefs to neceffity, and defign to chance. We are 
infulted with the queftion,—W here are thefe qualities to refide? 
—And pray where is neceffity to refide? We are told, that a 
certain organization muft produce intelligence. And ‘what 
‘muft produce neceflity? We are fure, that there is fome prin- 
ciple which actuates the univerfe. We fay; it is intelligent, 
wife and good, becaute its effects are fimilar to thofe which 
are produced by the fame qualities in ourfelves. How it fhould 
be fo, it is no wonder, we cannot tell. - lt is true, metaphy- 
fictans: and divines have annexed fo many fancies to this truth, 
that, in moft of their writings, it is as abfurd as atheifm could 
with it. But we can eafily fee the general-truth; and we pro- 
fefs our intention to adhere to the notion of a God, though his 
greatnels be unifcgarchable and his ways paft finding out. es 
this 
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this cafe, we have every thing on our fide; and can have no- 
thing to apprehend from the blind goddefs Neceflity ; who plays 
her freaks at random; who cannot diftinguifh us as her enemies ; 
and will knock out the brains of an atheiit, juft as fhe would 
thofe of an afs. 

The Author of the work before us does not confine his obe« 
fervations to the being and providence of God; but extends 
them to the evidence and dogmas of chriftianity. “The Reader 
may chufe to fee what he fays on a queftion which has often 
engaged our divines, and which he treats in that flimfy and de- 
fyltory manner which prevails through his whole work. 

‘ Divines tell us again and again, that man is free, (by the 
way, half the divines of Europe are of a contrary opinion) 
while all their principles confpire to deftroy his liberty. In 
endeavouring to juftify the Deity, they, in fact accufe him of the 
blackeft injuftice. They fuppofe, that without grace, man is 
under a neceflity to do evil; and they fay, God will punith 
him, becaufe he has not given him grace to do good! The 
leaft refle€tion would oblige us to acknowledge, that man is 
under a neceffity in all his actions; and that his free choice 


| isa chimera, even in the fyftem of divines, Does it depend on 


man, to be born of fuch and fuch parents? Can he chufe to 
take or not to take the opinions of his parents and inftructors ? 
Iff had been born of pagan or mahometan parents, was it in 
my. power to become a chriftian? Grave doétors, however, 
aflure us, that a juft God will damn, without mercy, all thofe 
to whom he has not given grace to hear of the chriftian religion. 
—The nativity of a man does not depend on his choice. He 
has not been afked, whether he would or would not come into 
the world. Nature did not confult him on the country and 
parents which fhould be given him. His ideas, opinions, no- 
tions, true or falfe, are the neceffary fruits of the education 
which he has received. His paflions, and defires are neceflary 
confequences of the temperament which nature has given him, 
and of the ideas with which he has been infpired. During the 
courfe of his life, his purpofes and his actions are determined by 
connections, habitudes, affairs, pleafures, converfations, and 
thoughts which prefent themfelves to him involuntarily; in a 
word, by a croud of events and accidents which are out of his 


| power. Incapable of forefeeing the future, he neither knows 


what he would do, nor what he will! do in the inftant which is - 
to follow that in which he now finds himfelf, Man goes 
through life, without having been fiee one inftant, from the 
moment of his birth to that of his death.—It is faid, man has a 
will; he deliberates, chufes, and determines ; and you conclude 
that his aétions are free. Jt is true; man has a will; but be 
is not mafter of it, or of his defires. [ie can defire and with 
Rev. App. Vol. xlviii. P p only 
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only what is advantageous to himfelf; he cannot love pain, or 
deteft pleafure. You will fay, that he fometimes prefers pain 
to pleafure; but then, he prefers a tranfitory pain in the view 
of procuriny a greater or more durable pleature. In‘ this cafe, 
the idea of a grester good, determines him neceflarily to deprive 
himfelf of the Jeffer.’ 

There fs nothing new or ftriking in thefe obfervations; and 
they would be icad without offence, as all the book might; but 
for that {pleen againft particular profeffions, and inftrudions, 
which feems to be the plague as well as reproach of the Author, 
A true philofopher would trace thefe profeffions and inftrudions 
to their origin, and find materials for paffions very different 
from rancour and ill nature. 

We pretend not to apologize for priefts and pedagogues; but 
we fear the Author has not done much toward reforming them, 
by his general and random reproaches.—There is, however, a 
vein of fincerity, and honeft zeal, which runs through this 
treatife; and on that account it deferves its fhare of commen- 
dation. Every man does very right to publifh his fentiments. 
If the government of Satan be the propereft to prevail; by all 
means,. let its principles be exhibited. Let them be exhibited, 
at allevents, if any one is fo dilpofed;—were it only to keep 
the weapons of our divines from growing rufty. We mean 
not carnal weapons: but thofe of wifdom, learning, and elo- 


quence. WW. 





Arr. VI. 

De I’ Homme, et de la Femme, confiderés phyfiquement dans I etat du Mar- 
riage. Par M, dew L .. 4, Chirurgien. Avec figures en taille- 
doucee—Man and Woman phyfically confidered, &c. 12mo. 
2 Vols. Lille. 14772. 

“HE Writer of this Work very juftly and candidly obferves 
that Venette, the weil known author of Le Tableau de [amour 
conjugal, has given the public fome iniormation on fubjecis of 
this kind, but that he has blended with it many falie opinions 
and ridiculous notions. He afcribes thefe defeéts rather to the 
times than to the author, who had not the advantages we now 
derive from later difcoveries in philofophy.—The Werk b.fore 
us is drawn up with the fame view zs that of Venette; but 
without his fables and abfurdities ; ad confequently in a man- 


ner more inoflentive and chafle. Jt is a fubjeG, h.wever, on 


which it is difficult to write without inflaming the imagination, 
and hurting the modefty of the Readci. 

It begins with a difplay of the various qualities, and contti- 
tutions, by which men are more or lefs fitted for matrimony. 
He characterizes the fanguine, the bilious, the melancholic, &c. 
and fhews the errors into which men are Jed for want of a 
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{rupulous attention, in every man, to his phyfical abilities for 
the holy {tate, 

This leads him to confider the choice of a wife, on phyfi- 
cal principles. We cannot fay that his obfervations, here, 
are very ftriking—He then treats of ftimulatives; and very 
properly expofes the foolifh opinions of thofe who recommend 
or ufe thofe pernicious drugs, which are fuppofed to im- 
part the moft wonderful powers of enjoyment. His next chap 
ter is on impotence, and he has fome good hints on the caufes 
aud cure of it in fome cafes. He then treats of barrennels, and 
charges the misfortune on both fexes, equally. 

The fecond volume opens with a long and zealous chapter 
on Marriace. 

The Author then enumerates the feveral forts of people who 
are blameable in refpectof their celibacy; and we th nk that what 
follows is one of the moft ftriking paflages in the whole work. 

‘After the clafs of literary men, moft of whom avoid mar- 
riage, there is a more confiderable one, which is feldom thought 
of, and which is more injurious to population; I mean thatcla’% 
of perfons whole ardent imagination excites them to devote all 
their time to reading. It is probable, fays M. Tiffot, that of 
all the caufes which have injured the health of women, the 
principal has been the prodigious multiplication of romances 


| within the laft century. Froin the cradle to the moft advanced: 


ave, they read with an eagernefs wich keeps them almeft without 
motion, end without fleep. A young gid, inflead of running 
about and playing, reads, perpetually reads; and at twenty, be- 
comes full of vapours, inilead of being qualified for the duties of 
agood wife, or nurfe. Tnefe cau‘es, which influence the phy. 
ical, equally influence the morel man. I have known perions 
of both fexes, whole conftitutions would have been robdulty 
weakened gradually by the too ftrong tmpreflions of impaflioned 
writines. {he molt tender romances hinder marriages inftead 
of promoting them. A woman, while her heart is warmed by 
the languors of love, does not feck a hu/band; a tiero mutt 
lay his laureis at ber feet. The fire of love does not warm hee 
heart; it only enflames her ‘magination.’ 

In the next chapter he treats on the cufloms of various na- 
tions, in the ceremony of marriage. This difquifition is fol- 
lowed by one on the influence of marriage upon health. The 
Author then gives the anatomical diftinétion of the fexes, &e, 
&e. and explains thefe fubjects with as much decency as he 
could; fo that the prurient difciples of our obfcene foribblers 
Wiil here find very litte gratification, 

The gentlemen of the facultv, and the learned in gene. 
tal, will receive no ufeat information from th.s work. te is 
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calculated rather for that lower clafs of readers, who ma 
have had their imaginations led afiray, and their health jn. 
jured, by the abfurdities of Venette. The Author writes 
decently ; but not well: he often approaches to excellence ; 
but feldom attains it. WwW. 
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ArT. VII. 

L’ Iliade D’ Homere, &5ce.—The Iliad of Homer, tranflated into French 
Verfe, with Notes, a Difcourfe on Homer, and an Examen of his 
Philofophy. By M. De Rochefort, of the Royal Academy of Infcrip- 
tions and Belles Lettres. 8vo. 3 Vols. Paris. 1772. 


Ho ER, in his French apparel, has heretofore fuffered as 
much as one of his heroes did in borrowed armour; with 
this difference, that in one cafe the misfortune was occafioned b 
too much weight, in the other by want of weight. Whether it 
is that the old Greek bard mifbecomes the flimfy drefs of Parifian 
filks, or that thofe who have undertaken to tranflate him have 
been unequal to the tafk, we cannot pofitively fay; but it is 
certain that the philofopher, La Motte, who, in fpite of Fate 
and Nature, would be a poet, was every way unqualified for the 
work: and others have attempted it with no better aufpices, 
On examining the tranflation before us we find, however, 
both elegance, and dignity of language; and we may prefume 
to fay that M. De Rochefort has done honour both to his coun- 
try and to himfelf.—T he notes, &c. are alfo valuable for the 
proofs which they afford of the learning, good fenfe, and tafte. 
of the Writer. Tin, 
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ArT. VIII. 
Les Syftemes.— The Syflems; a Poem. 4to. Geneva. 1772. 


HE fubject of this little poem is, the Supreme Being amufing 
himfelf with attending to the Doétors of the Sorbonne, 
while they are difputing concerning the nature of his exiftence. 
However liable to ridicule the argument may be, the drama is 
too farcical for the Deity to bear a part in it. Neverthelefs, it 
is written with humour and fpirit ; and the old bard of Ferney 
is fuppofed to be the Author, ¥ 
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Art. IX. 

Hiftoire de P Academie Royale des Sciences, Sc.—The Hiftory of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris; together with the Mathe- 
matical and Phyfical Memoirs for the Year 1769. 4to. Paris. 
1772. 

GENERAL Puysics. 

Memoir I. On certain Infeéts on which Plants have been found 

growing. By M. Fougeroux de Bondaroy. 

agile ALIsTs have long been amufed with marvellous ac- 

counts of the Vegetating-fly of the Charibbee Iflands, or of 
plants {prouting from the bodies of animals, and particularly of 
certain infeéts. The Plant-worm of China has, on the other 
hand, been prefented to us as exhibiting an inftance of an ani- 
mal directly proceeding from the root of a vegetable. Even the 
ingenious Mr. Needham * has lately confidered thefe plan:- 
animals, for fo they have been called, as furnifhing proofs of 
the change or converfion of the animal into the vegetable fne- 
cies, and vice verfa, effected mercly by the means of a decom- 
pofition which, according to his fyftem, is productive of orga- 
nized and living beings. 
Several fpecimens of thefe Vegeto- animal combinations that are 


inthe Author’s poffefiion, are here delineated and defcribed by 


him, with more care and accuracy, we think, than the fubjeét 
deferves. We can fee nothing more wonderful in the growth 


_ of a fmall plant on the body of a fcarabee, than in a fungus 





vegetating on a beer cafk, or a wall flower on a bare ftone. As 
tothofe plants that have been found growing on the bodies of 
certain infects, or their nympks, there can be no doubt that 
they are merely para/fites, whofe feeds have fallen on them, and 


have there found a proper fupport and pabulum. The Reader 


may find the exaggerated and ridiculous defcriptions that have 
been given of the Vegetating-fly in particular, fufficiently ex- 
pofed, and the phenomena fatisfactorily accounted for, by Dr. 
Hill, in the 53d volume of the Philofophical Tranfa@tions, p. 271 4. 
Memosr II. On the Stone called Tripoli. By the Same. 
This article contains only a few flight obfervations on the 
origin of this ftone, which the Author conjectures to owe its 
furmation to argiflaceous earths, or to {chifts, which have un- 


_ dergone the action of fubterraneous fires, 





Memosre III. On the Ratio of the refpettive Strengths of different 
Kinds of Brandy or Spirit of Wine; as deduced from their diffe- 
rent Denfities or fpecific Gravities. By M. Briffon. 

On the addition of water to fpirit of wine, or other inflam- 
mable fpirits, the bulk of the compound is fuuad to be fenfibly 
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* In the notes which he has annexed to his French tranilecion of 
the Abbé Spalanzani’s Microfcopical Difcoveries. 
t See allo Review, vol. xxxi. p. 210. 
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lefs than the fum of the bulks of the two liquors : its denfity ry 
at the fame time, is increafed in a vreater proportion than - 
fults from the re(pective {pecific gravities of the two ingredients, 
We refer our Readers to our account of the Memoirs of the 
‘preceding year, for the hiftory of this difcovery, and for fome 
obl.rvations made by M. de Mantizny on this fubje& +. 

‘T tie objects of M. Brifflon’s Memorr are, to difcover accord. 
ing to what law, or in what ratio, the additional fpecific gra. 
vity of the compound, above that which refults from calcula. 
tion—or the exce/s of denfity which it acquires from the pene- 
tration of the two liquors, proceeds: and, in the next place, 
whether the faid penetration is cauled folely by the introduétion 
of the particles ot the water into the pores of the fpirit of wine ; 
or of the particles of the latrer into the pores of the former ; 
or finally, by the mutual infinuation of the particles of each into 
the pores of the other. 

As the {pecific gravities of fpirituous liquors of different 
ftrengths are found not to be ftrictly proportional to the quan- 
tity of phlegm, or water, that they contain, the firit of thefe 
inquiries relates to a matter of fome confequence ; as it leads 
“to a juft determination of the refpeCive “tc gths of different 
brandies, confidered both as objects of commerce, and of tax. 
ation. “The hydrometer is the inttrament employed for this 
purpofe, which, by firft afcertaining the fpecific gravities re- 
fulting from different mixtures of reCtified fpirit and water, in 
known proportions, and as affected by penetration, is afterwards 
qualified to indicate the quantity of rectified tpirit contained in 
biandies or other {pirits, in which the ratio of the two ingre- 
dients i isunknown. Tbe Author here gives fome tables, which 
contain the refults of his experiments, and form the ground- 
work of a tolerably accurate determination, On this bead, we 
fall only obferve that the adaitcnal {pecifc gravity, arifing 
from the penctr..tion, is found gravualiy to increase, till an equal 
quantity of the pureft diflilled water is added to the higbeft rec- 
tinted fpirit; and that, on the addition of more water, it gra- 
dually decreafes. 

The other articles of inguiry are more properly objects of 
philefophic al curiofity. It fol »ws from the Author’s experi- 
ments that the two fluids penetrate -ach aher, but in different 
prep rtions. it appears 2 too, fairly deducible from the ob- 
ferved denfities of his diferent mixtures of the two liquors in 
various preportions, that fpirit of wine admits a greater num- 
ber ot the particles of water int, I's pores, than the water can 
jecgive of the Lig ‘S$ particles into its interftices ; and that, 
jn the propa: tion of * to }. 
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After giving the detail of his experiments on this fubje&, 
the Author draws a curious and fingular conclufion from fome 
of them, relating to the nature of water, confidered as an ¢le- 
ment, Whatever title it may have to that denomination, be 
thinks that he may juftly infer, from the appvarances attending 
the penetration of water and fpirits, that the former is not a 
homogeneous fub{tance, or that its particles are difimilar ; ac 
leaft in figure or magnitude. We thall endeavour to contract 
the fubftance of his argument within a moderate compals ;_ pre- 
mifing only that h's experiments were made with the pureft 
diftilled water. M. Briffon reafons nearly in the following 
manner : 

If all the particles of water were perfectly fimilar in form, 
fize, &c. they would all be equally capable of entcring into the 
pores of the {pi rit adapted to receive them; and that augmen- 
tation in the fpecific gravity of the mixt, which proceeds from the 
mutual penetration of the two liquors, would arrive at its maxinium, 
as foon as ever a quantity of water was added to a pertion of 
the fpirit, fuficient to occupy or fill thefe pores. That this is 
not the cafe, will probably appear from the following obdfer- 
vations. 

The above-mentioned augmentation of denfity, as we have 
already obferved, is the greateft poflible, when equal quanti- 
ties of the two liquors have been mixed. Now when eight mea- 
fures of water are added to eight equal portions of fpirit, and 
conftitute, for inftance, a mixture weighing about 773 grains, 
the above-mentioned increafe of denfity is found to amount to 
about 20 grains. Neverthelefs, one of thefe eight meafures of 
water fingly weighs above 51 grains, and muft therefore cer- 
tainly contain more than a fufficient number of particles to pro- 
duce an equal increafe of denfity, if a/l its particles were equally 
well adapted to enter the pores of the fpirit. Further, this 
lame meafure of water, added to 15 meafures of fpirit, aug- 
ments the denfity of the compound only 4} grains more than it 
ought to do, if there were no penctration. A part too, it isto 
be obferved, even of this fmal] augmentation, is to be attri- 
buted to the reciprocal penetration of the purticles of the fpirit 
into the pores of the water. This portion of water therefore 
Contains only a few particles adapte? to intinuate themfedves 
into the pores of the {piri: of wine ; the greater part of which 
pores therefore remain empty, as they can receive no more 
aqueous particies from this particular meafure of wa ter; but at 
the fame time are capable of admitting more, to be furnifhed 
from freth parcels of water added to the fpirit. The conftituent 
parts of water therefore are dif{fimilar; as may likewile, for rea 
fons of the fame kind, be affirmed of the particles of fpirit of wine. 
The Author’s reafoning is plautible; but his conclufion is not 
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perfe&tly unexceptionable, particularly with regard to the uni- 
verfality of its application. 





Of the feveral fhort and detached articles relating to Natu- 
ral Hiftory, which are annexed to this clafs, we fhall notice 
one, from which we learn that the elaftic refin, or the fingular 
fubftance termed Caoutchoc [of the properties of which we gave 
a pretty full account in the Appendix to our 46th volume, page 
689] is probably not peculiar to Cayenne. M. Poivre has dif- 
covered a plant very common in the ifle of France, which fur- 
nifhes a milky juice that thickens into a refin extremely exten- 
file, though not quite fo elaftic as that of Cayenne. A band 
or girdle made of this fubftance has been produced before the 
Academy. 

ANATOMY. 
Memorr I, On the Structure and Ufes of the Urachus in the 
human Subject. By M. Portal. 

Two opinions have divided anatomifts with refpe& to the 
ufes of the Urachus. Some have affirmed that it is vafcular or 
pervious, and that it is deftined to convey the urine of the foetus 
from the bladder to the cavity of the Allantoid membrane; 
which however exifts only in brutes. Others confider it only 
as a ligament, intended to retain the bladder in a proper fitua- 
tion. It will be fufficient here to obferve that the Author’s in- 
guiries on this fubject tend to evince the juftice of the latter 
Op:aion. 

Memoir II. On the 4éicn of the Lungs on the Aorta during Res 
fpiration. By the Same, 

The Author takes confiderable pains to prove, both from an 
attentive and minute conficeration of the ftructure and fituation 
of the parts themfelves, and from fome experiments made on 
them, that in the firft infpiration after birth, and pofibly in 
every fucceeding one, the air enters the right lobe of the lungs 
fooner and with greater facility than the left ; in confequence 
of the obftruction which the Jeft branch of the Afpera Arteria 
meets with, from the curvature of the Aorta, and from other 
caufes. This obfervation explains a phenomenon, the know- 
ledge of which, he thinks, may be of fome confequence in 
certain circumftances ; particularly in the cafe of baftard chil- 
dren, viz. that the right lobe of the lungs of a child, that lived 
a very fhort time after its birth, being put into water, fwam ; 
while the left lobe funk. 





It is an opinion almoft univerfally received among naturalifts, 
that mules are incapable of propagating their fpecies. Some 
exceptions, however, to the truth of this doctrine have been for- 
merly produced ; and their validity appears to be fully confirmed 
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by an obfervation fent to the Academy by M. de Nort, a Knight 
of the order of St. Louis, at St. Domingo ; whofe relation is ac- 
companied with proper teftimonials, and every other formality 
proper to render it authentic. 

A fhe-mule belonging to that gentleman, which was the 
produce of a mare, and whofe body was confiderably fwelled, 
and bore fome external appearances of diforder in the parts of 
generation, was put by him into the hands of a black farrier, 
to be cured of her complaints. ‘The negro doctor, who is cer- 
tainly to be excufed for not fufpecting the nature of his brute 
patient’s diforder or fituation, caft her in order to adminifter to 
her a drink, On throwing her down for that purpofe, fhe al- 
moft immediately brought forth a young mule, alive, and well 
formed. In about ten hours, however, both the mother and 
her foal died ; evidently in confequence of the injuries they had 
both of them received, from the violence faid to have been ufed 
on the occafion. 

On receiving this account the Academy, fome of whofe mem- 
bers recolleéted their having been informed of fome fimilar pro- 
ductions having been obferved at Naples, wrote for further and 
more accurate information to Father della Torre, a well known 
and ingenious correfpondent of the Academy.. He applied on 
the occafion to Don Carlos de Marco, Secretary of State, and 
to the Prince of Francavilla; who both keep large ftuds, in 
which they breed a confiderable number of mules. The fub- 
{tance of their information is to the following effect : 

It feems that at Naples they breed two kinds of mules; one 
of which is the produce of a horfe and a /be-afs, and which is 
reckoned, in every refpect, greatly fuperior to the other, and 
more common fort (which is here, we apprehend, generally 
defigned by the name of mule) produced from the commerce 
of a jack-afs with a mare, and which is there termed Gazzino, 
The male mules of the firft kind, or which come from the fhe- 
a's, have conftantly been found incapable of propagating their 
kind ; at leaft no example has occurred at Naples, of their 
having produced any ftock. But the female mules of the fame 
fpecies fometimes bring forth young, though the examples are 
rare. Father della Torre was witnefs to one produ@ion of this 
kind, that happened while the prefent King of Spain reigned 
at Naples: and the Prince de Francavilla and Don Carlos de 
Marco affure the Academy, that they have both had inftances 
of the fame nature in their own ftuds. They fay nothing of 
the other fpecies of mules, of the fame kind with that of M. 
de Nort, and produced from a mare. From the whole of the 
evidence that has come before them on this fubdje@&, the Aca- 
demy declares that it appears to them, that the males of both 
fpecies are conftantly unfruitful ; but that the females of both 
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kinds, under certain rare, and hitherto unknown, circums 

ftances, are capable of producing young. 

| HEMISTRY. 

Memoir I. New Enquiries made with a View to determine the 
Nature of the Bilee By M. Cadet. 

We gave the general refult of this ingenious Chemift’s ana- 
Jyfis of the human bile, in the Appendix to our 45th volume, 
p- 522. From his experiments he in‘erred that this fluid is a 
natural liquid foap, formed of a combination of the foflil akali, 
with a portion of animal oil, and fome other principles. M, 
Rederer, on the contrary, in a thelis lately publifhed at Straf. 
burg, has maintained that the bile contains an aid principle, 
completely evolved, and that accordingly it coagulates milk, 
M. Cadet here dcnics and confutes the aflertions of that gentle- 
man, fo contradictory bo:h to his former experiments, and thofe 
which he has fince made on the fubjegt. He offers likewile fome 
conjectures to account for the manner in which M. Rederer 
has probably been led into this miftake. 

Memorr I], On the Ejfaying of Silver. By M. Tillet. 

The eflaying of filver isan operation of a different nature, or 
rather is inftisuted for a diftercnt purpofe, from that of refining 
it. The intent of the laft mentioned pioce!s is merely to reduce 
the filver to a flate of abfolute purity: whereas, in the former, 
a very fmal! and determinate quantity is cut off from a larze 
mafs, in order to afcertain its degree of purity (and confequently 
that of the. whole mafs from which it was taken) by the lofs of 
weight whih it fuftains, on betng cupe'led with lead; which 
volatiiizes, (corifies, or carries « fF into che fubftance of the cupcl 
all the imperfect metal with which the filver was alloyed. 

The Authou’s former very curious and accurate refearches on 
this important fubject, made in conjunction with Melis. Mac- 
quer en! Hellot, were pretty largely voticed by us in the 37th 
volume of our work [Septemrer 4767 p. iés]. Phe prefent 
Memoir contains many ingenious views, and delicate experi- 
ments tending greatly to the farther improvement of the art of 
efayings The Author particularly endeavours to evince the 
neccfiity cf keeping an account of, er of actually extracting 
from the cupels, the fma!l! porien of fine filver which 1s row 
found to be carried «fF with the lead, and to be ab/orbed and 
retained by thefe veficls, in the operation; in order thereby to 
avoid the variations to which the cllay muit otherwile be fubjedt, 
and accurately to afceriain the intrinic value of the metal. 
Although ihe quantivy thus imbibed ts in itielf fmal], as is 
indeed the whole quantity employed in the eflay, it is relatively 
of confiderable importance; as it affe&ls the valuation of very 
large mafles of the noble metal. ‘To evince the magnitude of 
the error, or the er:oncous nox-valuction incurred by the negles 
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of this fmall quantity, the Author proves that it anfwers to no 

Jefs a proportion than I and about 5th per cent. of all the coined 

filver that circulates in commerce; and to1,',th of all that is 

manufactured into plate. 3 
The third Memoir of this clafs contains a particular defcrip- 

tion, accompanied with drawings, of a large furnace erected 

under the direction of M. Jars, tor the refining of copper, at 

Cheiffey in the Lionnois. The clafs itfelf is terminated by a 

fhort article, in which M. Cadet communicates the fingular 

refult of a certain procefs, which gives occafion to a problem 
that may exercife the fagacity of our chemical readers. 

Having added a certatn quantity of rectified fpirit of wine to 
a folution of mercury in the nitrous acid, he diftilled the mix- 
ture. The refiduum of the diftillation, on being treated either 
with the foflil or the fixed vegetable alcali, conftantly gave 
over a volatile alcaline falt, both in a concrete and in a liquid 
form, together with a fmall quantity of oil, whith had a bitu- 
minous fmell. It is afked, how this volatile falt and bitumen 
were produced from a compound, the ingredients of which ap- 
pear fo unlikely to furnifh them? Without undertaking to 
anfwer the whole of this qucftion, we fhall only obferve, that it 
may not perhaps be difficult to trace the origin of the oil and 
bituminous fmell, from the oljeagiious principle, known to be 
contained in ardent fpirits, combined with the acid. 

BoTaANY. 

Memoir. An Examination of the Queftion, Whether the Species 
of Plants are liable to be changed, by en Inicrmixture w th each 
other? By M. Adanfon. 

We have teen in a preceding article *, that the iffie of two 
different {pecies of animals has, in a few inftances, been found 
prolific. Theexamples however have not only been tare, but 
further evidence is ftil! wanting, tn our opinion, to ihew whe- 
ther the new race shus produced, poflc Als the power of {til further 
continuing itfelf,. “he exiltence of vegetable mules likewife, 
produced by the concourfe of two plants of different fpecies, has 
been maintained by Linnzus and his dilciples; who affirm that 
thele new productions conftitute, not merely a temporary variety, 
but a dittinct and permanent /pectes. 

M. aAdanfon here relates fevcral experiments made by him, 
with a view to determine this celevrated queiiion; the refults 
of wiich ftronzly militate againft the Linnzan doétrine on this 
article. His trials appear‘to us to evince the immutability of 
the tpecies of plants; and to fhew that the vegetable Hebrides, 
ar mules, are only a fet of monflers; which nature fportively 
permits to appear, for a time: but without any ferious intention 
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of fuffering them to perpetuate themfelves, and thereby to cover 
the face of the earth with a fcene of confufion, by their promif- 
cuous and illicit concubinage, 

The apparent change of fpecies, which has been effe&ed in 
certain plants by Linnzus, on his impregnating them with the 
male farina of other vegetables, is here fhewn by M. Adanfon, 
not to take place when the plants are of different families. He 
fhews likewife that, in other cafes, the feeming new fpecies thus 
artificially, or even naturally.and accidentally, produced, return 
in procefs of time to their original ftock. It would carry us too 
far to relate his experiments on this head. On confidering all 
the examples that occur to him, or that have been alledged b 
others, to prove the production of new races of vegetables, he 
determines that the changes effected by the mixtures above. 
mentioned are not greater, or more permanent, than thofe which 
have been produced by difference of climate, foil, culture, and 
other caufes ; bythe operation of which, many plants in our 
gardens are fo much changed in their habit or appearance, from 
that which they prefented in their wild ftate, that the mof 
fkilful botanift may find it difficult to know them again. 

We fhall only add that the Author’s /ucricn (a kind of barley) 
with four rows of grains, of which we formerly gave an ac- 
count+, having been affiduoufly cultivated by him, during fix 
years, in hopes that it might prove a new and permanent 
{pecies, produced every year fome ears containing the fame 
number of rows; but after that time it entirely lott that pro- 
perty, and returned to its natural ftate, in which it bears only 
two rows. 

GEOMETRY. 

This clafs contains only a Memoir, by the Marquis de Con- 
dorcet, on the nature of Infinite Series; another, by the Abbé 
Boffut, in which the fame fubje& is confidered under a different 
point of view; and fome enquiries relative to the integral cal- 
culus, by M. D’ Alembert;—all equally unfufceptible either 
of extract or abridgment. 

AsTRONOMY. 

The greateft part of this clafs is occupied by the numerous 
memoirs relative to the tranfit of Venus, which happened this. 
year. Inone of them M. le Monnier compares the obfervations 
made in America with thofe made in the northern parts of 
Europe. The phafis which he has chofen for this purpofe is the 
internal contact; as he judges the external or firft contact to 
have been too difficult to determine accurately; though he 
admits this phafis in the obfervations made at Greenwich and 
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Stockholm. From the whole he deduces a folar parallax o 

only feven feconds and one-half. 

Oj the other Memoirs we fhall extraét a few particulars from 
one, prefented by M. de Ja Lande, in which he colleéts the 
numerous and accurate obfervations which have been made on 
the remarkable comet of 1769, and from thence calculates its 
elements. He finds that this comet is not one of the 55 which 
are marked in our tables, and whofe elements have been calcu- 
lated ; the periods however of only three of which are known. 
According to an obfervation of M. Zanotti at Bologna, its tail, on 
the rath of September, extended to the diftance of 74 degrees, 
The comets of 1618 and 1680 are the only two that Qjualled it in 
that particular. MM, Pingré, being at fea between the ifle of 
Teneriffe and Cadiz, obferved its tail onthe 11th of September to 
be go degrees in length. According tothe firft of thefe obferva- 
tions however, fuppofing its tail to be in direct oppofition to the 
fun, M, de Ja Lande, having firft determined the comet’s diftance 
from the earth, finds that its tail extended to the diftance of 36 
millions of miles. He remarks that its orbit does not in any 
part of it approach that of the earth; nor was it in any danger,, 
either before or after its perihelion, of giving the planet Venus 
a brufh; as had been, he obferves, ridiculoufly fuggefted in fome 
ofour Englifh news-papers. 

The remaining articles of this clafs are, obfervations by M. 
Caffini, and M. le Monnier, on the variations both in latitude 
and longitude, which have been obferved in the motions of 
fome of the fixed ftars; a Memoir on the inclination of the 
third fatellite of Jupiter, by M. Maraldi; the continuation of 
M. du Sejour’s elaborate treatife, as it may be called, on 
eclipfes ; and a few particular aftronomical obfervations, 

MEeEcCHANICS, 

Memoir I. On the Nature of the Curve defcribed by Cannon Balls 
and Bombs, as affected by the Refiftance of the Air. By the 
Chevalier de Borda. 

The Author of this Memoir, in his introduction, obferves 
that the elementary writers on gunnery have, in general, con- 
fidered the motion of cannon balls and other projectiles of the 
fame kind, as being little affected by the refiftance of the air ; 
and that they have accordingly formed all their calculations of 
their ranges, on a fuppofition that the curves defcribed by them 
were exactly parabolical. He adds that, on -confidering this 
matter with attention, and making the neceflary calculations, he 
has been /urprifed to find how greatly thefe writers have erred, by 
neglecting to attend to the very confiderable retardation caufed 
by the refiftance of the air; and that he has therefore found ie 
neceflary to difcufs anew the theory of the motion of thefe pro- 
jectiles, which is fo greatly influenced by that refiftance. 

Newton 
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Newton indeed, he acknowledges, has paid an attention to 
this element, in the fecond book of his Principia ; where he hag 
determined the curve, defcribed by a heavy body moving ina 


refitting fluid, to be a fpecies of hyperbola; and, from his cal. 


culations. has deduced fome rules much more exact than the 
antient ones, vut not perhaps fufficiently accurate for praQtice, 
M. Euler. likewife, he obferves, in the Berlin Memoirs for the 


year.17 56, has attempted an approximation towards this curve 5 as 


has alfo M. Lambert, fince that time, in the volume of the fame 
Memoirs for the year 1765. But as they have not applied their 


calculations to the actual effects of artillery, the Author has here, 


undertaken to fupply their omiffions, and to difcufs the principal 


queftions relating to this fubject ; particularly the nature of the, 


curve, and the confequences deducible from thence in pra@tice. 


We cannot avoid exprefling our /urprife, that the Author, in: 


his enumeration of his predeceffors in this enquiry, and his 
account of the progrefs they had made in it, fhould entirely over- 
look our ingenious countryman, the late Mr. Robins; who 
has Jargely treated this very fubject*, and whofe curious ex- 
periments, aud calculations, relating to it, certainly merited 
notice, if not diftinction, or perhaps acknowledgment. And 
yet he is mentioned by the Author, but that only once, flightly 
and incidentally, on account of his obfervation, that the velo- 
city of'a cannon ball, at its emiffion from the piece, is, in fome 
cafes, fo confiderable as to produce a vacuum behind it.— This 
remark we have thought due, at leaft, to the memory of Mr, 
Robins, and the forgetfulnefs of our Academician. 

We fhall pafs over the Author’s analytical approximations 
towards the variable curve defcribed by projcétiles moving in a 
refitting medium; and fhall confine ourfelves to the phyfical 
and more popular part of the fubject. In order to give an idea 
of the very great difference between the ranges of cannon balls, 
as fuppofed to move in a medium void of relifiance, and as they 
are a€tually experienced, we fhall felect one of the Author’s 
inftances; from which it appears that a 24 pounder, elevated .to 
an angle of 45 dezrees, actually throws a ball only to the dif-: 
tance of 2250 toifes, or fathoms, which implies an initial velo- 
city of 2038 feetin the firft fecond of its emiffion: whereas ne-. 
glecting the refiftance of the air, its horizontal range, with the 
fame initial velocity, according to the parabolic hypcthefis, or 
in vacuo, ought to be 22,922 toifes; that is, the refiftance of the 


air deftroys no lefs than g-1oths of the effect +. 
We 


— 





* In his New Principles of Gunnery, afterwards republithed with his 
other Matitematical Tracts by Dr. Wiifon, intwo vols. &vo, 
+ Mr. Robins’s refults, in a cafe not very different, are as follow. 
He calculates firft that the refiftance of the air toa ball of 24 art 
fires 
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We fhall add only one curious corrollary, which follows from 
introducing the air’s refiftance, as an element in the-czlculation, 
in the doctrine of projectiles. In confequence of that retiftance,, 
the angle of 45 degrees is not, waatever may be che.velocity of 
the ball, the angle of the greatelt range. We fearce need to 
obferve, that this angle diminithes in proportion as the velocity 
of the ball increafes. To fhew what enormous errors may 
be committed by not attending to this —— in the cakudus, 
we fhall extract two inftances from one of M. de Borda’s tables, 
from which it appears that the angle of oa greatelt range, of a 
ball of 24 pounds, proceeding fiom the cannon with a velocity 
of 1000 feet in. a tecond, is only 33 degrees; and when its 
initial velocity is increafed to 2000 feet in a fecond, that angle 
is reduced to 28 degrees and ten minutes. : 





Of the four remaining Memoirs inthis clafs it will be fufficient 
barely to indicate the titles or fubjects. The firft contains 
fome enquiries and calculations on the whecls of water-mills, 
by the Abbe Boffut. The fecond is a paper of M. D’Alembert, 
on the Principles of Mecnanus. In the third, that great me- 
chanician, M, Vaucanfon, deicrives the improvements which he 
has made in the machine conftru€ted for the watering of filks : 
an art of which our countrymen were for a long time: fole pof- 
feflors; till two machines, and proper workinen were privately 
procured from hence, and eftablifhed at Paris and Lyons. din 
the laft, M. Perronet confiders the methods to be purfued by 
engineers, or architects, to prevent the tumbling down of large 

nafies of mountainous or flopping ground; pa: ticulasly i in tales 
where houfes are intended to be built, or roads formed, in fuch 
fituations. . 

The great work containing the hittory of the arts is ftdl con- 
tinued, In the courfe of this year the hiftorics of three have 
have been publifhed; viz that of the Joiner, by the. ricur 
Ronovo; that of the ‘Tavior, Mantue-maker &c. by My de 
Gatiault; and the Art of Fifhing, by M. du Hamel. 

‘The double prize, for the year (72g, ef 4000 livics, propcfid 
a fecond time by the Academy, for a "Me: motron the beft me- 
rae with a full charge of powder, amounts to about 2¢ times its 
weight; and that its yreatett horvizoutal rauge is les than three miles: 
whereas, on the parab. lic hypothetis, it ought to be about fixteen. 
In {mall bullets the difference becomes enormous. Mr Robins thews 
that a mufket ball 4 gths of an inci in diateter, fired with half its 
weight of powder, ought, if if moved in a p: irabola, to Ay 17 miles 5 
its velocity at je: ving the piec e bei ing « 7OC feetio a fecond: whereas, 
in fad, it reaches not halt a mile, or nota 34th part of the computed 
diftance: the refiitance of the atr to the motion of the baller, on its 
firit leaving the piece, amounting to 120 Umes its weight, - 

tho 
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thod of meafuring the time at fea, and for the moft accurate 
time-piece, which had previoufly undergone the neceflary trials 
on fhip-board, has been adjudged to.2 memoir, accompanied by 
a watch, of M. Le Roi, the elder; whofe time-piece appears to 
have fulfilled all the conditions required by the Academy. 
This. volume is terminated by the eloges of five Academicians ; 
viz. of M. Trudaine; M. Jars ; M. Ferrien, beft known, perhaps, 
to the philofophical world, by his fingular theory and curious 
experiments relative to the organ of the voice in men and ani- 
mals; and which he endeavoured to prove to be a ftringed ag 
well as a wind inftrument, or to fpeak more precifely, a ftringed 
inftrument played upon by wind :—of the Duke de Chaulnes, 
of whofe inventive and mechanical genius, as exercifed in the 
comtruction or analyfis of certain mathematicat or philofophicat 
inftruments, we have lately had occafion to give fome diftin- 
guifhed fpecimens:—and laftly of the Abbe Chappe, the laf 
fcene of whofe life torms a confiderable part of the fubjec& of the 
following article. B. 





Art. X. 


Voyage en Californie, &c.—A Voyage to California, undertaken to 
- obferve the Tranfit of Venus on the third of June 1769 ; contain- 
ing the Obfervations of that Phenomenon, and an Hiftorical Ac- 
count of the Author’s Route through Mexico: By the late M. 
Chappe d’Auteroche, of the Royal Academy of Sciences. Com. 
piled and publifhed by M. Caffini the younger, &c. Thin ato. 
Paris. 1772. 
E. could not perufe this relation without frequently paying 
the tribute of a figh to the memory of one of the moft 
zealous votaries of fcience ; nor without a melancholy retro- 
fpe&t to the fingularly timed account we gave of his former 
academical journey into Siberia; undertaken with the fame 
views, and profecuted with the fame fingular ardor, with that 
which forms the fubject of the prefent article. While we were 
employed in the agreeable tafk of exhibiting to our Readers his 
natural and animated difplay of the alternate anxiety and exul- 


tation attending his obfervation of the former tranfit + ;—and 


while we were fomewhat fportively addreffing to him our hearty 
wifhes, that he had not experienced fo fevere a trial of his 
fenfibility in the fucceeding obfervation of the fame phenome- 
non ;—little did we imagine that, at that very time, [July 17695 
as we learn from the psefent Journal] the poor Abbe was ftrug- 
gling, in a defolate part of the earth, with all the accumulated 
horrors attending the attack of a peftilential diftemper, which 
had already feized all his affociates, and attendants, and rendered 


ein 





+ See the Appendix to our goth vol, p. 591. 
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them incapable of giving him the leaft affittance. This affect- 
ing fcene paffed at the Miffion of St. Jofeph, a village towards 
the fouthern extremity of California; which had, not very long 
after his arrival, been deprived of three-fourths of its inhabitants, 
by a malignant and contayious fever: and long before his death 
had been totally deferted by the remainder, 

The Abbé may indeed be juftly faid to have fallen an almoft 
felf-devoted martyr to Venus,——we mean in the honetft fenfe 
of the word, and without a figure. Her tranfit feems to have 
been his ruling pajfion, and he ** felt it {trong even in death.” 
A little before his departure from France, as we learn from 
dnother quarter, being at fupper at the Count de Mercy’s, the 
Imperial ambaflador, where one of the company endeavoured 
to deter him from the voyage, by reprefenting the many dangers 
attending it; he anfwered, with firmnefs, that he would profe- 
cute it, were he even eertain of dying the very next day after 
making a fuccefsful obfervation of the tranfit. And when he 
was folicited by his companions, particularly the Spanifh aftro- 
nomers aflociated with him, (one of whom likewife fell a victim 
to the fame diftemper) to fly from the contagion to Cape St. 
Lucas, a neighbouring fettlement ; the Abbé, tho’ death was then 
daily {weeping away the inhabitants around him, was lefs fen- 
fible to the imminent danger of lofing his life, than to the bare 
chance of lofing his obfervation, or of rendering it incomplete, 
by the lofs of time attending the removal. And at the laft, 
when fenfible of his approaching fate, he met it with the moft 
perfect refignation and complacency, founded on the confola- 
tion that he had happily accomplifhed, in the moft perfect man- 
ner, the principal object of his miffion *. 

The obfervation of the tramfit was indeed made by him 
under the moft favourable circumftances ; and the papers he 
left behind him concerning it, and his other aftronomical ob- 
fervatians relative to it, conftitute the moft complete and fatis- 
faftory part of this publication The public will lament, with 
the learned Editor, ther meagrenefs of the Abbé’s Hiftorical 
Journal, here likewife given, of his route from Vera Cruz, 
through Mexico, to California, The hafte with which he was 
obliged to perform this long journey, on account of the late- 
nels of the feafon, allowed him but few opportunities of making 
remarks, or at leaft of drawing up a particular account of his ob- 
fervations on countries which contain many natural curiofities ; 





* This ficknefs and mortality did not attack the aftronomical party 
till two days after the tranfit; when, on a fudden, two Spanith aftro- 
nomers and their whole retinue, confifting of eleven perfons, fell fick ; 
as did foon afterwards the Abbé’s own immediate affociates and do 
meftics: himfelf laft of all catching the infection, while he was hu- 
manely employed in adminiftring reliefto the whole party. 
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and which, particularly California, have never yet been vifited 
by a perfon fo capable of noticing and defcribing them. This 
ournal however contains a few interefting remarks; and M,. 
€affini has endeavoured to fupply, as well as he could, its defi- 
ciencies, by the information received from the Abbé’s two fur- 
viving companions. | | 

Thefe defects are likewHe, in fome meafure, fupplied by a let. 
ter addrefled to the Royal Academy by Don Jofeph Antoine de 
Alzate y Ramirez, which contains fome curious particulars 
relating to the natural hiftory of the neighbourhood of Mexico, 
From this paper we fhal] only extract the fhort account of a fa@ 
related by the Writer, which affords a feemingly unfufpicioug 
proof.ofthe medical effects of the electric matter. . 

A domeftic on the lands of Don Gomez, fecretary to the vice- 
roy of Mexico, who had been deprived of the ufe of both his 
arms, poflibly, the Author adds, from his birth, was overtaken 
by athunder-{ftorm as he was returning home,:and took fhelter 
under a tree. He was there flruck by a flafh of lightning 
that deprived him of his fenfes. On coming to himfelf, he 
found that he had not only received no injury, but had the fatis- 
faction to difcover that he now pofleffed the perfe& ufe of both 
his arms and hands. ‘The fact, the Author fays, is undoubted. 
He relates it on the credit of an ecclefiaftic of diftinguifhed pro- 
bity, who was a witnefs to the circumftances; and who could 
have no temptation to falfify them, in the fupport of a philofophi- 
cal fyftem: as the good prieft is abfolutely ignorant even of the 
the name of electricity or eleAric matter. We recolleé an in-* 
ftance of the fame kind, faid to have happened not long ago, in 
our own kingdom. 

To the preceding articles the Editor has added an excellent 
Memoir, containing an explanation of the nature of the folar 
parallax, and an hiftorical relation of the various attempts made 
to difcover it, from the earlieft times to the prefent. It is drawn 
up by himfelf, and exhibits a fhort but perfpicuous and compre- 
henfive view of this curious and interefting part of aftronomy. $,, 


A’R TT. XI. , : 

Hiftoire Naturelle de la Reine des Abeilles, Sce.—The natural Hiftory 
of the Queen of the Bees, together with the Method of forming . 
artifiddal Swarms. By M. A. Gy Schirach, Paftor of Klein- 
Bautzen, Member of the Oeconomical Imperial Society at !’eterf- 
burg, &c. ‘Tranflated from the German; and augmented with the 
. Author’s philofophical Correfpondence, and-with three Memoirs 
of the illuftrious M. Bonnet of Geneva, relative to thefe. Difco- 
.veries, by J. J. Blaffiere, Mafter of Arts, and Door of  Philo- 

-fophy, &c. §vo. Hague. 1772. ! 
‘ HE novelty-and fingularity of the difcoveries contained in 
this performance, and the. utility which has been derived 
from the actual application of them to practice, render it high 
: worthy 
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worthy of a particular notice and analyfis. The fpeculative 
naturalift will here meet with many curious and intereiting par- 
ticulars, relating to the natural hiftory and internal policy ofthe 
bees, which had efcaped the detection even of Reaumur, and the 
molt patient and exaét obfervers fince his time: while the rural 
ceconomift, or proprietor of bees, will be inftruéted by it in 
many. ufeful practices dependent on thefe difcoveries. Betide the 
advantages derived from the great increafe produced by profe- 
cuung the method, here defcribed, of forming artifi-ral {warmsy 
the proprietor potlefles a capital advantage from this difcovery, 
in not teing fubjected, as hevetofore, to thofe various inconve- 
niences and accidents, which attend the xatural {warming of 
bees at improper feafons; and he has likewife a remedy always at 
hand, on the accidental lofs of the gueen or mother of a hive: a 
circumftance hitherto conftantly attended with the total difper- 
fion or deftruction of the community. 

The reverend Author of this traét is fecretary to an academy 
or fociety.of naturalifts, eftablifhed at Klein-Bautzen in Upper 
Lufatia, who, like Ariftomachus of old, make the ftudy of bees 
the fole object of their refearches; and whofe fuccefs in the 
cultivation of this branch of natural philofophy has given rife 
to fome other equally philofophical and patrwtic affociatiens of 
the fame kind, in other parts of the empire. 

‘The principal of the Author’s practical improvements above 
alluded to, is his method of producing queen bees, at any time 
of the year, and thereby of forming as many artificial fwarms, 
or new. colonies of thefe induftrious and ufeful infects, as may 
be thought proper; and that too, at thofe particular feafons 
which are bett adapted to this kind of colonization. 

Of this method, as we are here informed, the Author pubs 
lifhed an account fome years ago, in the German language; and 
though new and fingular practices are very flowly and unwill- 
ingly adopted by thofe whole immediate concern it is to execute 
them, and who in general moft pertinacioufly adnere to the old 
eftablifhed routine; yet the pradtice of this new art has already 
extended itfelf through Upper Lufatia, the Palatinate, Bohemia, 
Bavaria, Silefia, and feveral other parts of Germany, and even 
of Poland. in fome of thefe countries it has excited the atten- 
tion and patronage of government; and even the Emprefs of 
Ruffia has thought the difcoveries and practical improvements 
of M. Schirach of fuch importance, that fhe has fent a perfon 
to Kicin-Baurzen, with the exprefs defign of being inftructed 
in the general principles, and of learning the minutia of this 
new att, under the immediate direction of the Author. That 
his method has not yet made its way into the United Provinces, 
Great Britain, France, &c. he attributes to its being unknown 
in thefe countries; obferving that tranflations of works written 
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in the German language are not fo frequent in thofe kingdoms, 
as tranflations of Englifh and French performances are in 
Germany. Doubtlefs too, he adds, the fingularity, and feeming 
improbability, of his difcoveries, may likewife have deterred thole 
who may have been informed of them, from giving attention to, 
or adopting them. 

A minute detail of the various operations, and circumftances 
to be attended to, in the exercife of this new art, cannot be here 
given. A general knowledge of it however may be collected from 
the following pretty full account of the ingenious Author’s theory, 
and of the principal facts on which it is founded. But, in juftice 
to the new method propofed by the Author, we fhould pre- 
mife, that the merits of it donot depend on the truth of his theory, 
in all points. The Reader, therefore, who may be loath to part, 
all at once, with too many articles of his philofophical creed on 
this fubje&t, may, if he pleafes, confider Mr. Schirach’s hypothefis 
only as an attempt to explain certain fingular phenomena, or 
refults ; the reality of which appears to be inconteftably evinced 
by an hoft of experiments—whatever may be thought of the 
theory by which he accounts for them. 

We fhall fuppofe the. Reader already well acquainted with the 
obfervations made on the natural hiftory of the bees, by thofe 
celebrated and inquifitive naturalifts, Swammerdam, Maraldi, and 
Reaumur. We fhall therefore only premife, in general, that 
the doétrine eftablithed by thofe diligent obfervers of thefe infe&s, 
and hitherto adopted by their fucceflors, is, that the Queen Bee 
is the cnly female contained in the hive ; that the drones are the 
males, by which fhe is foecundated, and who are fuppofed to 
perform other offices, while they are fuffered to remain in the 
community; and that the working bees, which form the body 
of the people, are neutral, or of neither fex. M. Schirach gives 
us a very different view of the clafles that conftitute the ftate. 
We apprehend that the following principal outlines of his doc- 
trine will include a tolerably juft fketch of it, as it is prefented 
in the different parts of this performance. 

He affirms that, whatever may be the quality, deftination, or 
functions of the drones—[points, which do not appear to be 
yet fettled among naturalifts, or even by himfelf] aff the work- 
ing or common bees in the hive are females * in difguife,’ in 
which the organs that diftinguifh the fex, and particularly the 
ovaria, are obliterated, or at leaft, through their exceffive mi- 
nutenefs, have not yet been obferved :—that every one of thefe 
bees, in the earlier periods of its exiftence, was capable of be- 

coming a queen bee, had the body of the people thought proper 
to nurfe it in a particular manner, and raife it to that rank :— 
in fhort, that the queen bee lays only two kinds of eggs; viz. 
thofe which are to produce the drones, and thofe from which the 
| working 
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working bees are to proceed; and from any one or more of 
which, one or more queens are to be produced ;—and that 
accordingly every worm of the latter or common kind, which 
has been hatched about three days, is capable, under certain 
circumftances, of becoming the queen, or mother of a hive. 

It follows from this hypothefis that the queen bee does not 
lay any eggs of a particular kind, exclufively appropriated to 
the production of queen bees. We may add too that the king- 
dom of. the bees is not, if we may ufe the expreffion, a jure 
divino or hereditary monarchy, but an eleétive kingdom; ih 
which the choice of their future ruler is made by the body of 
the people, while fhe is yet in the cradle, or in embryo; and 
who are determined by motives of preference which will per- 
haps for ever elude the penetration of the moft fagacious na- 
turalifts. | 

The experiments made by M. Schirach feem to evince the 
truth of his conclufions, fingular as they appear to be at firlt 
fight, in the moft fatisfactory manner. The following general 
reprefentation or defcription of them, and of the ufual or almoft 
conftant event of his numerous trials, will perhaps juftify this 
obfervation. The entire tranfcript of any particular experi- 
menthere given would take up toomuch room in our work, and 
would not fingly be fo fatisfa€tory. 

In the early months of the fpring, and in any fucceeding 
month, even & late as November, he cuts off from an old hive 
a piece of the Couvain *, or that part of the comb which contains 
the eggs of the working bees; taking care however that it con- 
tains likewife worms which have been hatched abcut three days. 
He fixes this in an empty hive, or box, together with a portion 
of honey comb, &c. or, in other words, with a fufficiency of 
food, and building materials, or wax, for the ufe of the in- 
tended colony. Hethen puts into, and confines within, the fame 
box, a fuffiicient number of common werking bees, taken from 
the fame or any other hive. As foon as the members of this 
little community find themfelves deprived of their liberty, and 
without a queen, a horrible uproar enfues, which continues gene- 
rally, with fome fhort intervals of filence, for the fpace of about 
twenty-four hours; during which time it is to be fuppofed they 
are alternately meditating and holding council on the future 





* We do not at prefent recollect any technical term ufed in our 
language, to defign what 1s here called cowvain. For the future, in 
order to avoid the ufe of that word, or repeated circumlocutions, we 
fhall, whenever the occafion of employing it occurs, trauilate it by 
the word, fro.d, or brood-comb; by which terms we fhall defign that 
part of the comb, which contains in its cells the future progeny of the 
hive, in the three different itates of eggs, worms, and nymphs. 
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fupport of the new republic. On the final ceflation of this 
tumult, the general and almoft conftant refult is; that they 
betake themfelves to work; firft proceeding to the conftruGion 
of a royal cell, and then taking the proper meafures to hatch and 
feed the brood inclofed with them. Sometimes, even onthe 
fecond day, the foundations of one or more royal cells are to be 
perceived: the view of which furnifhes certain indications that 
they have elected one of the inclofed worms to the fovereignty, 

The operation hitherto has been conduéted in the houle, 
The new colony may now fafely be trufted in the garden, if the 
weather be warm, and have the liberty given them of paffing 
out of the box ; of which they inftantly avail themfelves, and 
are feen in a fhort time almoft totally to defert their new habi- 
tation. In about two hours however they begin®to re-enter it. 
We fhould net nezleét to obferve that if they fhould be placed 
near the old hive, from which they were taken, they will very 
often attempt to enter it, but are as conftantly repulfed by their 


former companions and brethren. It is prudent therefore to . 


place them ata diftance from the mother-ftate, in order to avoid 
the inconveniences of a civil war. | > 

The final refult of the experiment js, that the colony of 
working bees thus fhut up, with a morfel of common brood, not 
only hatch it, but are found, at the end of eighteen or twenty 
days, to have produced from thence one or two queens +, which 
have apparently proceeded from worms of the common fort, 
pitched upon by them for that purpofe ; and which, under other 
circumftances, that is, if they had remained in the old hive, 
there is reafon to fuppofe, would have been changed into com- 
mon working bees. Inthe prefent inftance the common worm 
appears to be converted by them into a queen bee, merely be- 
caufe the hive wasin want of one. | 

It is very obfervable however, that if an old hive Jofe its 
queen, and the fame method be followed, in order to furnith it 
with one; the experiment will fometimes fail even ‘twice or 
thrice fucceflively. The bees who, in the former inftance, exert 
themfelves with fo much a@tivity and ardour, feem in this cafe, 
to give up the commonwealth as loft; and the community is 
accordingly diflolved, unlefs care be taken foon to furnifh them 
with aqueen. MI. Schirach has never been able to difcover the 
caufe of this difference in their conduét, in two fituations fo 
nearly refembling each other. 





+ When there are two, one of them, if fhe is not foon taken out of 
the box, is either deftroyed by the common bees, or, as M. Schirach 
affirms, by the more vigorous rival queen, who ftings her to death ; 
as he has more than once had occafion to obferve. pei 
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The conclufions drawn by M. Schirach from experiments of 
the preceding kind, which have been repeated, in different man- 
ners, a thoufand times by himfelf and others with the fame fuc- 
cefs * ate, that a// the common or working bees were originally 
of the female fex; but that when they have undergone their laft 
metamofphohis, they are condemned to a ftate of perpettial vir- 
ginity, and the organs of generation are obliterated; merely 
becaule they have not been lodged, fed, and brought up in a pat 
ticular manner while they were in the worm ftate. He fuppofes 

that the worm, defigned by the community to be a queen, or 
mother, owes its metamorphofis into a queen,. partly to the 
extraordinary fize of its cell, and its peculiar pofition in it; but 
principally to:a certain appropriate nourifhment found there, 
and carefully adminiftered to it by the working bees, while it was 
in the worm ftate; by which, and pofibly other means unknown, 
‘the developement ‘and extenfion ot the germ of the female organs, 
previoufly exilting in the embryo, is effected; and thofe dif- 
ferences in its form and fize are produced, which afterwards fo 
semarkably diftinguith it from the common working bees, 

It is not to be fuppofed that an hypothefis fo fingular in itfelf, 
and which almoft entirely overturns the doétrines of the moft 
attentive and judicious obfervers, fhould be received without 
oppofition. Accordingly, in a feries of letters annexed to’ the 
didaétic or prattical part of this treatife, we are prefented with 2 
very liberal and edifying controverfy, between the Author and 
fome of his philofophical friends, on this fubject; which is con- 
ducted with adegree of temper and friendlinefs, not often to be 
met with in philofophical, or, indeed, ia any other literary 
contefts. 

Among the many converts to his fyftem, it feems the Author 
had not the happinefs of numbering M. Wihelmi, his brother- 
in-law ; though that gentleman had been a frequent eye-witnefs 
to the fuccefs of his experiments, as well as to that univerfall: 
attending the new method of forming artificial fwarms, by the 
fame mode of proceeding. To account for the events in all 
thefe cafes, M. Wilhelmi forms a fuppofition, which may per- 
haps be preferred by fome, in their choice between two difficul- 
ties, as rather more admiffible than the doctrine of his brotber- 
in-law. 

Shocked with the apparent improbability of M. Schirach’s 
fuppofition, that a mere difference in nutriment and nurfing is 








—- 


* The preceding relation may, in fact, be confidered as a general 
fketch, diveited of its details, of the practice of forming artifi ial 
fewarms, now adopted in Lufatia.and elfewhere. It appears from 
fome parts of this work that a pradtice of this kind has long been in 
ufe in fome parts of Germany; confined however to a few indivi- 
duals, who kept their method a fecret. By the improvements of the 
Author, the fuccefs of it is reduced almoft to a certainty, 
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capable of changing a certzin worm into a female or queen, 
which, without thefe advantages, would have been metamor.- 
phofed into a neutral or common bee; he conjectures that 
the queen bee of a hive, befides the eggs which fhe depofits in 
the royal cells, lays royal or female eggs likewife in the common cells, 
or ciftributes them, indifcriminately, through the different parts 
of the hive. He further fuppofes that in the piece of brood, or 
brood- comb, which has been fuceefsfully employed, in thefe experi- 
ments, for the production of a queen, it has conftantly happened 
that one or more of thefe royal eggs, or rather the worms pro- 
ceeding from them, have been contained. In fhort, he con- 
jeCtures that M, Schirach, and thofe who form artificial {warms 

y the method above defcribed, fucceed in that procefs, becaufe 
‘they meet with /upernumerary queens in embrio, which are 
known fo be contained in moft hives. 

— The bare poffibility of this contingency M. Schirach does not 
deny; but he does not admit the probability of it. Though we 
cannot enter into any large detail of the faéts and reafonings 
employed on both fides of this controverfy, we fhall give the 
Reader a fpecimen or two, or rather the fubftance, of M. 
Schirach’s vindi¢ation of his hypothefis againft the objections 
of M. Wilhelmi. 

He reminds that gentleman of one particular and laborious 
fet of experiments made by him in the courfe of one year. In 
thefe trials M. Schirach conftantly took the brood-comb from one 
and the fame hive, which he had devoted to this purpofe,.at 
the hazard of depopulating or deftroying it. In order to mul- 
tiply his experiments, and thereby obviate every: objection of 
this kind, he regularly cut off a piece of the common brood- 
comb eyery four days; or as often as he could find in it any 
worms that had been lately hatched *. He reminds him that 
he repeated this operation on this fingle hive, at leaft 50 or 60 
times ; and then appeais to him for the fuccefs of thefe experi- 
ments, jn the production of gueen bees from thefe numerous 
fragments of brood comb. He then afks him, whether there 
is any reafon to fuppofe that Nature can have been fo ncedlefly 
extravagant in the article of reya/eggs, as to have {cattered them 
thus profufely, and at random, over every part of the comb; 
as muft have been the cafe, if his objection is founded in 
reality: or whether he can imagine that, if thefe pieces of 
comb had not been taken away, this fingle hive would have 
actually produced Axty different queens ? 





* A worm which has been hatched about three days is found to 
be the propereft for producing aqueen bee. When eggs only are 
introduced into the box, the bees, in general, neither build a royal 
cell, por take any meafures to hatch them. "es . 
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We fhall briefly mention another experiment, in which onl 
two fpoonfuls of common bees were fhut up in a fmall box, four 
inches fquare, with a piece of brood-comb of the fize only of 
a crown piece, Containing worms of three days. Examining the 
box four days afterwards the Author found that this fmal] and 
jnduftrious colony had already nearly compleated two’ royal 
cells :—a certain indication that one or more queens were to 
be produced ; on which account the experiment was not pro- 
fecuted further. 

To thefe experiments we fhall add another, which, though 
not ftri€tly an experimentum crucis, feems to us nearly to deferve 
that title. It ftill further diminifhes, at leaft, if not almoft 
wholly annihilates, the force of the argument drawn from 
chance, or which is founded on the fuppoled difperfion of royal 
eggs in various parts of the hive. 

M. Schirach, confident of the truth of his hypothefis, boldly 
propofes that M. Wilhelmi, or any other perfons, fhould them- 
{elves choofe a piece of the common brood.comb, as {mall as the 
pleafed ; that they fhould, with their own hands, deftroy all the 
eggs, worms, and nymphs contained in it, except one. worm 
of their own chooling, which they were to leave in its cell, 
He undertakes, by the help of his working bees, in due time 
to produce before them this very worm metamorphofed into a 
queen bee. The challenge is accepted, and M Schirach ap- 
pears more than once to have fulfilled his engagement. His 
‘ dear bees,’ as the good paftor fometimes calls them, who had 
already fucceffively produced him fix ‘ charming queens,’ in the 
fame box, foon reared or metamorpholed this, apparently, com- 
mon worm into a feventh; * beautiful and active,’ and which 
‘ foon afterwards filled all the other cells with eggs and young, 
without ever having bad any commerce with a drone.” M. Wiblhel- 
mi appears to have been ftaggered, and indeed nearly con- 
vinced by this and other experiments. Still, however, he 
faintly afks, whether chance might not poffibly befriend M. Schi- 
rach, even in this laft trial; and properly enough recommends 
further repetitions of the experiment. 

M. Bonnet, the juftly celebrated naturalift of Geneva, in 
anfwer to a letter addreiled to him by M. Wilhelmi, and in 
which Mr. W. firft communicates the outlines of M. Schirach’s 
hypothefis, with great franknefs exprefles the utmoft repugnance 
to this new and ftrange doétrine. ¢ I cannot,’ fays this pro- 
found naturalift, diflemble my fentiments on this occafion. 
Your learned Society (meaning the Bee-Academy at Klein- 
Bautzen) would totally forfeit its chara¢ter with all fuber and 
rational enquirers, if it even /eemed to adopt the idea of M. 
Schirach ; ** that every common bee is capable of becoming a 
queen and mother of a hive, by means of a higher degree of 

7 developement 
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developement of certain organs pre-exifting in the embrio,” 
© I beg that this eftimable paftor would maturely refle& on the 
fubject, before he publifhes fo ftrange a ednjéfure, and which 
fo dire&ily fhocks all that we know moft certainly of the inter. 
na} and external organization of bees.’ — The weight, however, 
of the evidence afterwards offered by M. Schirach, apneats 
mearly to have effected M. Bonnet’s converfion. 

¢ At length,’ fays he, in a letter addrefled to Mr.S. in 1771, 
< IT have before me the details neceflary to eftablifh my faith, 
They have diffipated the greater part of my doubts ; at leaf 
the moft effential, It is impoffible for me to fufpect that you 
could have been impofed upon by any of thofe little circum. 
ftances, which have fometimes mifled the moft able obfervess, 
Betide, in your experiments you have taken fuch care; you 
thave extended your precautions fo far, and you have repeated 
and varied your trials fo often; that, in fpite of the moft inve. 
gerate incredulity, | cannot think of any ob;eftion, founded even 
on the fhadow of a reafon, that can be made to your conclu- 
fions from them.’—The Reader will eahly*conceive how muck 
M. Schirach mutt have been flattered by furh an acknowledg- 
ment’ from fo diftinguifhed a naturalift and philofopher as M, 
‘Bonnet; the tntimate friend too of Reaumur, but fill more 
the friend of truth. 

We have already incidentally anticipated another remarkable 
difcovery made by the members of this Bee-Academy. Ina 
Mcmoir contained in this work, M. Hattorff relates feveral cu- 
rious experiments, from which he deduced this ‘fingular prope. 
fitton’; that the queen bee of a hive lays egos, which produce 
young, without having bad any communication with the drones, 
We fhall not enter into any detail of them, as the truth of this 
propofition feems to us to be ftill more unexceptionably evinced 
by the experiments of M. Schirach ; from the perufal of which 
it appears that his artificre/ queens, formed, or reared, in a com- 
munity confifting only of working bees, proceed almoft imme- 
diately to lay eggs, and to people the hive; and that too ata 
time of the year, as appears to us, when there are no drones in 
being.—It is no {mall teftimony likewife, in favour of this doc- 
trine, that it meets with the countenance, and even concur- 
cence, of M, Bonnet t. 

A few 





+ The Tranflator gives us, in a note, the fubftance of a letter, 
which he had received from M. Schirach, on this fubjeét; from 
which it appears that, in the fpring of 1771, he began a courfe of 
experiments in order to afcertain this fact; and that tho” he had been 
iaterrupted by a continuance of bad weather, he had already [ July 18.] 
zduced two generations of bees, the iflue of a virgin queen ; and 
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A few years ago fuch a propofition would probably have 
been rejected, even by the moft candid naturalifts, as pregnant 
with abfurdity, and as implying a flagrant violation of the efta- 
plithed laws of nature. The late wonderful phenomena, how- 
ever, with which we have been prefented, relating to the po- 
lypey and the fnail, and ftil] more the parallel, or at leaft ana- 
Jozous cafe of the aphides, pucerons, or vine-fretters t, will per- 
haps be fufficient to render the prolific quality of a virgin queen 
bee, an idea not totally inadmiflible among the prefent race of 
naturalifts.’ In proportion as their knowledge has been ex- 
tended by experience, that faithful guide has pointed out to them 
what a limited view we poflefs of mature, and how ill qualified 
we are to fet bounds to her operations. The philofophical 
naturalift therefore will not now hattily reje€&t anew doc- 
trine, merely becaufe it is extraordinary, or becaufe it directly 
contradicts certain pretended laws of nature, promulgated by 
his too confident and fhort fighted predeceflors: though at the 
fame time he will not ‘haftily or implicitly adopt it, till. the 
faéts.. on iwhich it is founded are {till further, and more ace 
curately, afcertained by repeated and diverfihed experiments. 

The propriety of fuch conduct cannot perhaps be more ap- 
politely exemplified and enforced, than by a reference to the 
contents of one of the laft articles of this volume; which is a 
Mer oir of M. Bonnet’s, in which he gives a fhort account of 
fome obfervations and experiments {till more recent than thofe 
above- mentioned, and which furnifh refults different from thofe 
of M. Schirach. ‘The. Author of thcfe obfervations is M. 
Riem, an apothecary, and member of an Occcnomical Soctety, 
eftablifhed under the patronage of the Elector Palatine, at 
Lauter in the Palatinate, and tormed on the model of the Lu- 
fatian Academy. His experiments tend to prove that the com- 
mon working bees were not originaMy, or while in the worm 
ftate, merely females in fiert; but that, in the bee ftate, they 
actually lay eggs, in the boxes in which they have been con- 
fined, and which have neither contained a\queen bee-or a fingle 
drone. But for the fhort and fomewhat imperfect account here 
given of his obfervations, we muft. refer the curious Reader to 
the work itfelf; which we could wifh to fee tranflated into our 
language, as it contains many particulars highly deferving the 
notice of the fpeculative naturalift, as well as of tho!e who cul- 
tivate bees, either for profit or amufement. 





had no doubt that he fhould by that time have been in poffeffion of 
a third and fourth generation, produced in the fame manner, had 
not the intemperance of the feafon difturbed the experiment; which 


he propofes to continue, in order to put the matter out of doubt. 7 


J See Review for February laft, p. 116. 
ART. 
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Axt. XIl. 

Voyage D'Efpagne, fait en? Anné 1755; avec des Notes biftori 
geographiques et critiques; et un Tbh raifonnée des To ctor ane 
Peintures de Madrid, de VEfcurial, de Saint-Ildefonfe, Se, Par |p 
P. De Livoy, Barnabite-—A Tour in Spain, in the Year 1755 5 
tranflated from the Italian. 12mo, 2-Vols. Paris. 1772, °°” 


AFTER fome late publications concerning Spain, this per- 
formance will] afford but little entertainment to mof of 
our Readers, unlefs they fhould happen to have a tafte for 
painting. The collections in Spain feem to be very noble; 
and our Author, in the ufual manner of an Italian, has paid his 
principal attention to them. There are, however, now and 
then, fome obfervations on cuftoms and manners, which are 
deferving of notice. Such we think are the following : 

* Haughtinefs is a vice which prevails in Spain among the 
loweft people, and even among the beggars. A ftranger fhould, 
thefore, be liberal of the words Senor and Senora, Don and 
Donna. I was once fo punifhed for my inadvertence in this 
refpeét, that I refolved to be profufe of them for the future, 
and to beftow them on muliteers and fcullions, An account of 
the following adventure will give you an idea of Spanifh rhodo- 
montade. 

I was amufing myfelf with looking over a book, at a book- 
feller’s fhop, when a beggar came and afked me to give him 
fomething ; but in fuch a manner that he feemed to demand 
what was his due, rather than to beg for charity. At fir I 
pretended not to fee him, and went on reading. He grew more 
importunate from my filence; and faid, I might read at my 
leifure, and that, at that time, I ought to attend to what he faid 
tome. As I continued not to regard him, he approached with 
an infolent air, and faid, either anfwer, or give me fomething. 
Seeing I did not attend t@his clamours, he took me by the arm 
—you have neither charity nor gocd manners. 1 then loft my pa- 
tience, and turned towards him to reprove his effrontery. The 
impudent rogue ftopped me, and faid in a grave and foftened 
tone, Gently ; pardon me, Sir ! you do not know me? I told him, 
1 did not. We have, however, replied he, lived in the fame ca- 
pital, where I was fecretary to an embaffy. He then told me his 
name, and his country, which was a province of Spain.’ 

The Author relates the ftory of the beggar at Jength; and 
fays, that Spain abounds with fuch orators in rags; and that 
the little money you give them is well laid out, for the pleafure 
of feeing their manner, and hearing their difcourfe. 

Ww. 
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ArT. XIII. 
Fables, ou Allegories Philofophiques.—F ables, or Philofdphical Alle- 
gories. 8vo. Paris. 1772. 


[N the preliminary difcourfe to thefe Fables, which are {aid 
to be written by M. Dorat, many proper encomiums are 

afled upon the celebrated La Fontaine, the unrivalled mafter 
of the French fable. The Author calls him a fabulift from 
inftinét. ‘The filk-worm, fays he, fpins, the bee makes honey, 
and Fontaine made fables. 

The writer who is fo juft to the reputation of others, ought 
to have his own fet in as fair a light as poffible; and we 


know not how to do this in a more effectual manner than by | 


giving one of his fables as a fpecimen of the reft ; accompanied 


with a tranflation, 
FABLE XVI. 
L’EscarGor et la CIGALE. 


Vers Pombre épaiffe d’un buiffon, 
Un Efcargot fe trainoit avec peine, 

Portant avec lui fa maifon, 

Le gite avoifine la plaine ; 
Mais quand on eft chargé tout chemin paroit bong. 
Le voyageur s’en plaint, la chaleur eft extréme. 
Ses cornes de jortir, puts de fe renfoncer ; 

Tl Sarréte au lieu d’ avancer; 
Laiguille ad’un cadran marche, a peu-prés, de méme. 

Pendant une paufe, il entend 
Aupres de lui chanter une Cigale : 

Bon! sécria-t’-il a Pinflant, 

D’ une aubade l’cn me regale ! 

Fe fuis bien en train de concerts ; 
Mais combien j’envierots le fort de la chanteufe # 
Que fes loifirs font doux, que fa vie eft heureufe { 
C'eft pour elle a coup fir qu’eft fait cet univers: 
Sous un lourd edifice elle n'eft point courbée; 

En un clin dil elle faute a vingt pas: 

Mi, pauvre Here, je fuis las, 

Apres une feul enjambie..... eos 


Trop heureux Efcargot, aifoit l'autre, a fon tour, 
De fon deftin, encor plus mécontente, 
Tu ne crains fous tes toits, fous ta maifon ramparts, 
Ni la fraicheur des nuits, ni la chaleur de jour. 
Que pres du tien, mon fort eft ridicule ! 
Tandis qu’ en bon bourgeois tu vis dans la cellui, 
¢ futs en butte au bourafques de Lair, 
Fe grille dans la canicule, 


Et meurs de froids, pendant U'hyver. 
Notre 
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Notre condition en vaut fouvent une autre; 
Le Ciel fit pour le mieux ; nous plaignons nous de lui ? 
C’eft lorfque dans Pétat d’autrui 
Nous ne voyons que ce que manque au nitre. 


The Snait and the GrasHopr_ER, 


I, 
A {nail, that fought a thicket’s thade, 
His houfe upon his back convey’d, 
Nor had he far to go: 
But, weak and flow, or fwift and ftrong, 
Loaded, the way feems ever long, 
And he too thought it fo. 
il, 
Oft, as the raging dog-ftar burn’d, 
Like other travellers he mourn’d, 
Drew in his horns, then out ; 
Now ftays, or feems to ftay his pace; 
The fhadow on the dial’s face . 
- As {wiftly ileals about. 
HiT, 
Once, as he flopp’d his bold career, 
He chane’d a grafhopper to hear— 
So, this, faid he, is clever: 
That grafhopper’s a hearty blade ; 
He treats me with a ferenade : 
[ve met with mirth, however. é 
IV. 
But ah! I envy much his fate, 
With fongs and carols, rear * and late, 
_ When he his heart regales. 
Sole fovereigns of the univerfe, 
This world was made for grafhoppers: 
A woeful world for fnails, 
V. 
While melancholy, moping I 
Within my flupid fhell mutt lie, 
A poor inactive drone; - 
They rove the nectar-dew to fip, 
Go twenty paces at a fkip, 
And leave me tir’d with one..... 
NIL 
O {nail thy fortunes I prefer, 
Reply’d the noify grathopper ; 
(He, too, was difcontent :) 
Nor parching funs, nor pattering hail 
Can penetrate that coat of mail, 
Or pierce thy native tent, 
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* Early, Gay’s Pattorals. 
VII. While 
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Vil. 
While in your hofpitable fell 
Like fome fafe citizen you dwell, 
What wretched fate have I? 
When every imfult of the air, 
The dog flar’s fickening funs I bear, 
And, chili’d by winter, die, 


In equi al lets cur human fortunes fall, 

And nature pours the mingled cup for all. 

If e’er we envy, the miftake lies here ; 

We fee bet what we want, not what we fear. 


There is, perhaps, hardly any fuch thing as a new moral ; 
but the modification of fentiment is infinitely various, and the 
Reader who attends to thefe French fables, will not want, at 
Jealt, that agreeable varicty. 1 

se 





ArT. XIV. 

Sermons fur divers Textes de L Ecriture Sainte, par F. H. Samuel For- 
my, M.D. S.E. Profeffeur de Philofophie, SS Secretaire Perpetuel de 
L Academie Royale de Prufeé.—Sermons by M. Formey, Profeffor of 
Philofophy, &c. 2Vols. 8vo. Leyden, 1772. 

H E fubjeéts of thefe fermons are not doctrinal and fpecula- 
tive points, or fuch as require a critical or elaborate dil- 
cuffion, but are all of a practical nature. The Preacher’s man- 
ner is lively and animated, and his fermons, which abound 

with ftriking fentiments, are well calculated to make deep im- 

preflions upon every ferious and attentive Reader.— The paf- 

fages of feripture, from which he difcourfes, are thefe follow- 
ing: Prov. iii. 3,4. 2 Corinth. vi. 2. Jer. xiii. 23. 1 Pet. 

ii. 21. St. Mark xvi.i5. St. Luke xii. gg. Phil. t. r2—14. 

Rom. ii. 4. Genef. v. 5. Prov. x. 7. Prov. xxvii, 22. 

Prov. iit. 28. Jofh. xxiv. 15. Pf Ixiii. 6. St. Matth. xin 

46—so. St. John xx. 1116. St. John xiv. 19. Mal. iv. 

2. Theff.ii. 10. Hebr.iv. 3. R 

e 
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ArT XV. 

Hifoires Diverfes D'Elien, traduites da Grec.—ZElian’s Various [or 
Mifcellanecus | Hitorys tranflated from the Greek, with Remarks, 
8vo. Paris. 1772 

W E have here a faithful, and, on the whole, an elegant 

tranflation of a Writer little ‘known to the generality of 
readers, though, in the opinion of fome very good judges, he 
deferyes to be “ranked amongft the mott agreeable writers of an- 
tiquity. The work may be compared to thofe, mifcellanies fa 
well known under the name of Ana, and contains whatever 
appeared to the Author as interefting and curious in the pro- 
9 dustioss 
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ductions of ancient writers ;—anecdotes, remarkable cuftoms, 
memorable fayings, fmart repartees, ftriking inftances of ya. 
Jour, magnanimity, love of country, &c. &c. Such collec. 
tions, to borrow the Tranflator’s words, are like a vaft garden 
without any regular plan or defign, but where the want of re. 
gularity is amply compenfated by the abundance and variety of 
its productions ; all of which, though not equally valuable, are 
either ufeful or agreeable. 

filian was born at Prenefte, a city of Italy, about the clofe 
of the fecond century; and, though he was never out of his 
own country, yet he wrote Greek, according to Philoftratus, 
with the fame elegance, as if he had been a native of Athens, 
and was firnamed Medvyawcoos, on account of the fweetnefs of his 
ftyle. He taught rhetoric at Rome under Alexander Severus, 
on which account, probably, he had the title of Sophiff. He 
was high prieft, as Suidas informs us; from whence Perizo- 
nius infers, that he was nobly defcended, and in favour with 
the great men of thofe times.—His Hifory of Animals is written 
with more cafe and elegance than his Various Hiffory.—He is 
fometimes confounded with another writer of the fame name, 
who wrote upon Tadéfics, in the reign of Adrian, and was a 
Greek by birth. 

The Tranflator (M. Dacier of the Academy of Infcriptions 
and Belles Letters) has added fome very judicious and ufeful 
notes to his tranflation, which fhew him to be a man of Jearn- 
ing, and good tafte. R. 





ArT. XVI. 

Recherches fur les Modifications, Fe.—An Enquiry into the various 
Modifications of the Atmofphere ; containing a critical Hiftory of 
the Barometer and Thermometer; a Treatife on the Conftruction 
of thefe Inftruments, together with Experiments relative to their 
Ufes; principally with regard to the meafuring of acceflible 

Heights, and the Correétion of Refraétion : Illuftrated with Plates. 
By J. A. De Luc, Citizen of Geneva. 4to. 2 Vols. Geneva. 
1772. 

At the clofe of our laft Appendix we briefly announced the 

intended publication of this work. We have it now be- 
fore us; but it has been fo fhort a time in our hands, that 
we have not yet beén able to give it a complete perufal. We 
muft therefore confine ourfelves, for the prefent, to a brief 
view of the matters treated of in fome of the firft fheets of this 
ingenious and laborious performance. 

The Author begins his Enquiry by a philofophical hiftory of 
the barometer, from the days of Toricelli, the inventor, to the 
jref:nt time, In this hiftorical review we meet with the de- 
icription of fourtcen different conftruGtions or propofed im- 

provements 
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provements of this inftrument, accompanied with feveral judi« 
cious obfervations on their refpectivé advantages and defects. 
It will be fufficient here curfotily to enumerate, or briefly to 
characterize a few of them. 

The firft alteration made in the fimple Toricellian tube, cotie 
fifted in bending its lower extremity, and turning it upwards ir 
the form of an inverted fyphon. By this fimple change it was 
rendered more eafily portable, and required a much fmallet 

uantity of mercury. It follows however, from the very nature 
of this conftruction, as the tube is of the fame diameter throughs 
out, that the extent of its fcale is hereby diminifhed one half. 
It will perhaps appear ftrange to the Reader that, notwithftand- 
ing this and other inconveniences, the Author has preferred this 
conftruction to any other, in the courfe of his experiments : as 
he confiders the barometers thus formed, as the only ones which 
accurately indicate the real weight of the atmofphere, and ac- 
cordingly correfpond invariably with each other. It would 
carry us too far even briefly to fpecify the caufes which, 
according to him, produce this precifion and uniformity 
in the barometers thus conftructed. At the fame time we 
fhould obferve that this minute accuracy is only, or, at leaft, 
principally, required in thofe delicate experiments where the 
‘barometer is ufed in the meafuring of heights. The Author 
accordingly: acknowledges that the inconveniences attending 
this conftruction render it not fo commodious, when employed 
as a fedentery barometer, or confulted only for daily obfervations 
of the weather. 

The unavoidable contraction of the fcale in the preceding 
barometer fuggefted the idea of adding a large ball, or refervoir, 
to the top of the fhorter tube, of fuch a capacity, that the level 
of the mercury contained in it fhould not be fenfibly altered by 
the rife or defcent of the mercury in the longer tube. This 
conftruction is ftill adopted by the common or itinerant pre- 
parers and venders of barometers. But it is liable to thofe ob- 
jections which induced the Author to prefer the fimple curve 
tube above-mentioned, 

In al] the fubfequent attempts to improve the barometer, it 
has been the principal defign of philofophers to enjarge the 
extent of the fcale, or to increafe the fenfibility of the inftru- 
ment. Oneof the firft of thefe methods was fuggeflted by Des 
Cartes; who did not however live to execute it. As the idea 
appears to us equally fimple and ingenious, and as we do not 
recolle& our ever having met with a defcription of it in any of 
our fyftems of natural philofophy, we confider it as a novelty, and 
fhall endeavour to give fuch an account of it, as may perhaps 
convey a fufficiently clear idea of its conftruction, without the 
afiftance of a plate. 


Rev. App. Vol, xlviii. Rr It 
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_ It confifts of a tube, about 27 inches long, which terminates 

upwards in a cylinder of a much larger diameter, to the upper 
extremity of which is connected a long tube of a very fmall 
bore. Suppofing the inftrument to be properly fitted up for a 
barometer, (the method of doing which the philofophical Reader 
may collect from what follows) its lower extremity, or that of the 
firft mentioned tube, is to be confidered as immerfed in a bafon 
of mercury ; the whole of this tube being alfo full of this fluid, 
which likewife reaches up into the cylinder, The remainder 
of this cylinder is full of water, which extends up into the 
fmall tube. The top of this fmall tube is fealed, and the 
empty fpace above the water contained in it is, or at leaft ought 
to be, a perfect vacuum. 

It follows from the nature of this conftru@tion, that on a 
very faiall afcent of the mercury in the large cylinder, a pro- 
portional quantity of the fuper-incumbent water contained in 
it muft be forced up into the narrow tube ; where it will move 
over a {pace confiderably larger than that defcribed by the 
mercury, in the large cylinder. If we were to negleé& the 
weight, or preflure, of the water, the quantity of its rife in the 
little tube would, in fact, be exa&tly determined by the propor- 
tion between its diameter and that of the cylinder; or, the mo- 
tion of the water and of the mercury would be in the inverfe 
ratio of the fquares of the diameters of the vefiels containing 
them. It muft be obferved, however, that the fmall column of 
water, thus raifed into the narrow tube, gravitates, or prefles 
onthe mercury ; and that, too, (according to a well known 
Jaw of hydroftatics) not merely according to its quantity, but its 
height. Suppofing then the whole range of the mercury in the 
fimple or common barometer, and confequently in the cylinder, 
to be two inches; and further fuppofing the {pecific gravity of 
the water to be to that of mercury as 1 to 14: if the difference 
between the diameters of the cylinder and tube be the greateft 
poffible, or, as the mathematicians fay, infinite; the entire 
{cale of variation in this inftrument will be 28 inches. In 
other words, the extent of its fcale will be tothat of the Toricel- 
lian or fimple barometer, in the inverfe ratio of the fpecific 
gravity of water to that of mercury. In practice therefore, the 
{cale will of courfe be fomewhat lefs than 28 inches. 

M. Huygens conftruéted a barometer of this kind; but found 
it fubject to an inconvenience which he could not remedy. 
The water contained in the cylinder and tube, on the removal 
of the preflure of the atmofphere, parted with its air, which rofe 
into the empty part of the tube, fpoiled the vacuum, and by its 
elafticity deprefled the water. Confidering the cafe as remedi- 
lefs, but unwilling to lofe the advantage derived from this eafy 
fnethod of enlarging the fcale of the barometer, he conftructed, 
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en fimilar principles, the double barometer, called after his name. 
Concerning this inftrument, as the defcription of it is to be met 
with in moft of our fyftems of phyfics, we need only to obferve 
that, in it, the external air a¢ts on the mercury by its preflure 
on the water or other light fluid, contained in a fecond open tube, 
connected at the bottom with the former, and rifing parallel to 
it. 

This conftru&tion, in which the water is expofed to the open 
air, is undoubtedly free from the inconvenience above-men- 
tioned ; but we do not agree with the Author (who neverthe- 
Jefs, on the whole, condemns it) in thinking it preferable to the 
former ; which is, in the firft place, more fimple, and is free 
from one great and feemingly irremediable inconvenience that 
attends Huggens’s inftrument; and which, we fuppofe, is the 
principal caufe why it is at prefent very feldom ufed. An eva- 
poration, the precile quantity of which cannot be known, not 
only conftantly takes place from the fmall furface of the water 
in the open little tube; but from the much larger internal fur- 
face of the fame tube; alternately wetted, and deferted, by the 
water, during its frequent and extenfive motions upwards and 
downwards. 

As to the defe& of Des Cartes’s inftrument, we are far from 
thinking ict incurable. The water employed in it may, for 
inftance, be previoufly deprived of its air as much as poffible, 
by boiling, andthen fubjeSting it to the air-pump. If, as may 
poffibly happen, fome air yet remains in the water, after the tube 
has been fealed, and efcapes from thence into the vacuum, it 
may eaftly he expelled; firlt by inclining the tube till the water 
rifes up to its extremity, then breaking the fealing, and imme 
diately re-fealing the tube. ‘To facilitate the operation, its 
upper extremity may be drawn out into a capillary ftem of fome 
length, which may at any time be eafily fealed, and the fealing, 
at any time, as eafily broke off. The operation, if neceflary, 
may be, at any diftance of time afterwards, eafily repeated; and 
when the liquor has been thus totally deprived of its air, the 
tube may be ftrongly fealed, in perpetuity. 

We can at prefent forefee only one circumftance that may 
poflibly affect the regularity of its motion. In hot weather, 
vapour may perhaps arife from the water im vacuo, capable of 
depreffing it by its elafticity. We do not imagine however 
that its effect would be confiderable. Poffibly too this incon- 
venience, if it were found to be of any material confequence, 
might be corrected by fubftituting fome light oily fluid, not 
eafily reducible into vapour, in the room of the water; by which 
means likewife the extent of the {cale would be enlarged. 

We have been tempted to beftow a little confideration on this 


invention of Des Cartes, on account of its fimplicity ; and be- 
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.o the knowledge of the original inftrument feems to have 
boon loft, by means of Huygens’s propofed improvement, and 
4). book's fubfequent and {till more complex but unfuccefsful 
alteration of it. ‘To us at Jeaft it appears capable, if well exe. 
cuted, of anfwering the expectations of thofe who wifh to have 
the motions of the barometer confiderably enlarged; and who 
do not ftri@ly require from that inftrument a precife informa- 
tiun of the exact quantity of an alteration in the air’s gravity, as 
indicated by any given variation in the height of the included 
liquor. 

It muft indeed be acknowledged that the fimple barometer, or 
Toricellian tube, is the moft exact, and univerfal, though 
not the moft fenfible or tender balance with which we can 
weigh air, Our very accurate, and even rigid, Author, accord- 
ingly feems to difapprove, without exception, of every method 
hitherto propofed, of increafing the range of the barometer, as 
tending to diminifh the accuracy of its information. He ob- 
ferves that even the fimple barometer, though the moft exadt, is 
liable, even after all his improvements and correétions, to an 
uncertainty of a /ixteenth, or more, of a line. At the fame time 
however, in favour of its fenfibility, he remarks that even fo 
{mall a divifion as one fixteenth of a line (near the 2coth part 
of an inch) may be ea/i/y diftinguifhed by the naked eye. As to 
thofe, he adds, * whofe fight is not very perfect, a good pair of 
fpectacles may well fupply the place of any of the improvements 
that have been hitherto executed with regard to this inftrument.’ 
We muft indeed own that all thefe con{tru€tions, formed with 
the view of enlarging the fcale, are more juftly entitled to the 
name of Barofcopes than Barometers. ‘They certainly indicate, 
more offenfibly than the fimple barometer, any minute variation 
in the weight of the atmofphere ; but they leave us often under 
an uncertainty, or lead us into error, with refpedct to the precife 
quantity of that variation. 

Alshough none of the inventions by which the fcale of the 
barometer is increafed, were adopted by the Author, in the pro- 
fecution of the experiments which gave rife to this work, he 
proceeds to defcribe them, and to point out their refpective 
merits and defects. He dwells more particularly on the conical 
or pendent barometer of M. Amontons; the well known dia- 
gonal barometer, which was the invention of Sir Samuel More- 
Jand ; the wheel barometer of Dr. Hook; and his improvement 
of Huygens’s double barometer above mentioned; the Baro- 
metre.en Equerre, or the rectangular horizontal barometer of 
Bernéulli, or rather Caffini; and that other invention of M. 
Amontons, in which four tubes, containing mercury and a 
lighter fluid alternately, are connected together. Of the re- 
Riaining conftructions we fhall only briefly notice the Author's 
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account of an improvement made in the refervoir of the fimple 
barometer, by M. Prins, by means of which the mercury con- 
tained in it is conftantly kept at the fame level ; and his fhort 
defcription of a marine barometer, in which M. Paflement has 
prevented the ofcillations of the mercury on fhipboard, by a 
fimple expedient; which confifts in twifting the middle part of 
the common or Toricellian tube into a fpiral confifting of two 
revolutions, By this contrivance, the fhocks which the mer- 
cury fuftains from the motions of the fhip are effectually bro- 
ken ; as, from the turns of the inftrument, the impulfes are 
tranfmitted in contrary directions, 

The Author next enquires into the caufe of the light per- 
ceived in the barometer, on moving it; and examines the va- 
rious hypothefes which have been framed by philofophers, to 
account for the variations of that inftrument: but thefe and the 
many other fubjects difcufled in this Work, muft neceflarily be 
referved for future confideration. rn 
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Memoires dela Campagne, ce. Memoirsof a Voyage made for Dif- 
coveries in the Indian Seas. By the Chevalier Grenier, &c. to. 
Breft. 1772. 


HESE difcoveries relate folely to a plan propofed by the 
Author to the French miniftry; by adopting which, the 
paflage from the Ifle of France to the coaft of Coromandel, and 
China, might, in his opinion, be confiderably fhortened. He 
was accordingly fent on the expedition which he had projected, 
with a view to afcertain the practicability of hisfcheme. In the 
two Memoirs here given, he fhews in what manner the route 
above-mentioned may be abridged 800 leagues. 

The Pamphlet confifts almoft entirely of nautical details re- 
lative to the winds and currents in the Indian feas, which appear 
to merit the attention of all thofe who are interefted in that 
navigation. We fhall however be readily excufed from enter- 
ing on fo barren a fubject: and yet we know not whether, 
as good and vigilant c#tzzens, rather than as reviewers, we ought 
not juft to remark that, in the reference made by the King 
of France to his Royal Academy of Manne, and to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, with regard to M. Grenier’s proje& and 
difcoveries, two of the queftions propofed to them are,—whether 
the new route is practicable during the latter monfoon, or from 
Otober to April? and whether it is free from danger in cafe a 
fquadrcn fhould attempt it? To both thefe queftions we here 
find the laft mentioned academy <n{wering in the affirmative, 
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ArT. XVIII. 

Defeription del’ Arabie ae #5 les Obfervations et Recherches faites dans 
le Pays méme.—A Defcription of Arabia, &c. By M. Niebuhr, 
Captain of Engineers, and Member of the Royal Society of Got- 
tingen. 4to. Copenhagen. 1773. 

A® this curious and entertaining Work is but juft come to 

our hands, we cannot gratify our Readers with fo full and 
diftin& an account of it, as its importance deferves, and we muft, 
therefore, confine ou:felves to a general view of its contents. 

It may be proper to take notice, that the learned Micnaeuis, 
whofe zeal for the honour of fcience and literature is known to 
all Europe, was the firft who propofed, to the late Count Bern- 
fiorff, to fend a fociety of men of letters into Arabia, in order to 
make obfervations on the manners, cuftoms, language, natural 
produCtions, &c. of that antient country; that Frederic the 
Fifth ordered proper perfons to be chofen for this purpofe; that 
feveral important and ufeful fubjects of enquiry were pointed out 
to them by Micuaetis, and by fome of the principal literary 
focieties in Europe, particularly by the Royal Academy of Infcrip- 
tions and BelleseLettres in France; and that Mefirs. von Haven, 
Forskal, Cramer, Baurenfeind, and Niebuhr, (the perfons made 
choice of) Jeft Copenhagen about the beginning of January 
1761, but did not reach Yemen (one of the provinces of Ara- 
bia) before the end of December 1762. 

So important and ufeful an undeitaking does great honour to 
thofe who propofed, encouraged, and promoted it, and fome 
confiderable advantages might, no doubt, have been reafonably 
expected from it, had the abeve mentioned gentlemen lived; 
but all of them, excepting M. Niedubr, died within a few months 
after their arrival in Yemen. 

Each member of the fociety had his particular walk affigned 
to him; Forska/, Natural Hiftory, &c. and M. Niebubr, Geo- 
graphy. ‘The few obfervations that were made by his fellow- 
travellers, together with the anfwers to the queftions propofed 
by Micnaetrs, M. Niebubr has inferted in the work before us, 
which fhews him to be a man of candour, modefty, and judg- 
ment; throws new light upon the geography of Arabia, and 
contains many curious, entertaining, and inftru€tive remarks. 

It is divided into two parts. The firft treats of Arabia in 
general; the religion, education, character, hofpitality, drefs, 
&c. of the Arabs; together with obfervations upon their lan- 
guage, their antient manner of writing, their chronology, 
aftroncmy, agriculture, and many other particulars. 

The education of the Arabs, our Author obferves, is fo different 
from outs, that we muft not be furprifed at the little refemblance 
chere is between their chara&ter and that of the Europeans. 

vildren, till the age of four or five, are left to the care 
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of women, and, during that period, amufe themfelves as our 
children doin Europe. When they are taken out of the hands of 
the women, they are obliged to accuftom tiemfelves to think and 
to fpeak with gravity, and to fpend whole days with their father, 
unlefs his fituation in life enables him to give them matters. 
As mufic and dancing are reckoned indecent among the Arabs ; 
as the fair fex is excluded from all public afiemblies, and all ftrong 
liquors are prohibited, their youth have not even the knowlege 
of many pleafures that are tafted by the Europeans, and being 
conftantly under the eyes of perfons of an advanced age, they 
naturally become ferious from their very infancy. 

Some European travellers allege that the Arabs are an hy- 
pocritical, deceitful, and thieving race. For my part, (fays 
our Author) [ have no complaint to make of them in thefe 
refpects. I may have known fome perfons of this character, 
but it would be unreafonable in me to bring a charge againft a 
whole nation on account of the bad conduét of a few individuals. 
As the Arabs have from time to time fome commercial dealings 
in their fea ports with a fmall number of European merchants, 
all honeft men in appearance, I have heard them fay to one 
another, that an European never promifed to pay without keep- 
ing his word very exactly, and they look upon it as a reproach 
to Muffulmen, that is, the true Believers, not to be equally honeft. 
But if an honeft Arabian merchant were to come into Europe, 
and truft the firft perfons that fhould offer their fervices to him, 
I much queftion whether he would not have good reafon to 
complain of them. ‘The proper inference from all this is, that 
there are undoubtedly rogues in Arabia, but that there, as well as 
in Europe, and indeed in every country, there are many perfons 
of ftri€t and approved integrity. 

The modern Arabs, we are informed, are as remarkable for 
their hofpitality as their anceftors. When any perfon is fent 
upon an embafly to a Schech of diftinétion, he is entertained, 
according to the cuftom of the Orientals, during the whole of 
his ftay, at the expence of the power that receives him, and not 
only fo, but at his departure he receives prefents, 

In the towns of Arabia there are Caravanjeries, or public inns 
for travellers. It istrue, fays our Author, that in this country, 
as in Europe, if a ftranger is not known, no perfon will afk him 
to eat or drink; however in fome villages of Tehama there are 
public houfes, where travellers may be lodged and entertained 
for feveral days without paying any thing. They are very 
much frequented ; 1 myfelf, fays M. Niebubr, fpent two hours 
in one of them, in the village of MMJenejre, with my fervants, 
camels, afles, and the whole of my train. The Schech or lord 
of the village, who kept this public houfe, was not fatisfied with 
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coming to fee us, and with entertaining us better than the other 
travellers, he begged of us to ftay there all night. 

As I was travelling from Beit el fakih to Tabale in compan 
with a Fasih, that is, a man of letters, I knew that the Schech 
of the village kept likewife one of thefe free inns, but I was 
unwilling to be troublefome to him, and lodged, together with 
my friend who accompanied me, in another houfe where it was 
ufual to pay. Though the Fusih was not acquainted with the 
Schech, yet, as he was a ftranger, he went to pay his refpeéts to 
him, and he had fcarce returned, when the Schech himfelf came 
to beg of us to lodge with him. As | wanted to fee the place, 
and did not chufe to leave the houfe where I was for one night 
only, the Schech fent us a gocd fupper. No European perhaps 
had ever been in either of thefe villages before: be this as it 
may, the manner in which I| was received fhews evidently that 
the Arabs are no lefs hofpitable at prefent than they were for- 
merly, and that they are as much fo toward Chriftians, as 
toward thofe of their own rcligion. 

When the Arabs are at table, they invite thofe to eat with 
them who happen to come in, whether they be Mahometans or 
Chriftians, rich or poor. In the caravans I have often feen 
with pleaiure a poor muletcer prefling the paflengers to fhare 
his repaft with him, and though the greateft part of them po- 
Jitely excuied themielves, yet I have fecn him divide, with an air 
of much complacency and fatisfaction, his fcanty morfel of 
bread and his few dates with thofe who would accept of them: 
but in Turkey I have been much furprized to fee rich Turks 
fneak into a corner, that they might not be obliged to invite 
thofe who might happen to fee them at table. 

Polygamy, our Author tells us, is not fo univerfal in the Eaft, 
as the Europeans imagine, For though fome Mahometans, fays 
he, have boafted very much to me of this privilege, others, who 
were rich enough to have feveral wives, have ingenuoufly con- 
feffed to me, that they were never happy but with one. Ac- 
cordingly there are very few men in ordinary ftatiors that have 
more than one wife, and many perfons of diftinétion confine 
themfelves to one during the whole of their lives. Their law 
obliges them to maintain all the wives they have in a decent 
manner, and to fee each of them once a week; too hard duty 
for many Mahometans; for they either marry young, or the 
father purchafes a flave for his fon to prevent his going after 
proftitutes. Tradition fays, that Mahomet, who muit have 
known little of natural philofophy, alleged that man was like 
a well, which gives the more. the more we draw from it. But 
the Mahometans exhauft themfelves fo much in their youth, 
that {cyeral perfons, at thirty yeais of age, complained of impo- 
tence tg our phyf. cjan, 
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There is no reafon to doubt but that polygamy is hurtful to 
population ; for if there are examples of one man’s having had 
many children by feveral wives, it has likewife been obferved, 
that thofe who have but one wife have generally more children 
than thofe who havemany. ‘This obfervation, I am perfuaded, 
is true; for the women of the Eaft, knowing that they have 
rivals, are conftantly ftriving to fupplant them; whence it hap- 
pens that complaifance and voluptuoufnefs foon weaken a huf- 
band that has many wives, for the remainder of his life. 

Part of what our Author fays concerning the language of the 
Arabs, is as follows :——-They are of opinion that the language 
in which their Jaw is written, and confequently the dialect in 
ufe at Adecca in the days of Mahomet, is the pureft ofall. This 
diale&t differs fo much from the modern dialeét, that the lan- 
guage of the Koran is taught even at Mecca, and that only in 
the colleges, as Latin is taught at Rome. And as the dialect 
fpoken in Yemen eleven hundred years ago, was different then 
from that of Mecca, and has altered fince by the commerce of 
ftrangers and length of time, the language of the Koran is 
taught there likewife as a learned language. It may be faid, 
therefore, that the antient language of arabia is in the Eaft 
what Latin is in Europe. The modern Arabic which is fpoken 
in Hedsjas is nearly to the antient Arabic, what the language of 
Italy is to antient Latin, ‘The different dialects of Arabia 
refemble thofe of Italy, and out of Arabia, they are to each other 
what the Provencal, the Spanifh, Portugueic, &c. are. The 
language of the Arabs who inhabit the mountains on the fron- 
tiers of Yemen and Hedsjds, and who have had f{circe any come 
merce with ftrangers, is faid to have iuifered fewer alterations 
than any other, and differs leaft from thatofthe Koran. Who- 
ever therefore would make obfervations on the antient Arabic 
fhould go into thefe countries. 

As feveral dialeéts have been long in ufe in the different pro« 
vinces of Arabia, and as the Araos have probably borrowed, 
and ftill retain, many words from their neighbours, whofe lane 
guages are now forgotten, it is not to be wondered at, our 
Author obferves, that their language is richer than eny other. 

The Mahometans, in general, we are told, live in fo regu- 
lara manner, that they feldom have occafion for a phyfician, 
and when they have, they feldom pay him for his trouble, and 
only give him the price of his medicines. If the patient dies, the 
phyfician finds it very difficult to get any thing ; and if he reco- 
vers, he foon forgets his illnefs. aud his oblivations to the phyfi- 
cian. Accordingly, the greateft part of the phyficians of the Eaft 
are obliged to have recourie to firatagem for a sivelinuod, They 
know that the patient is mott difpoted to be grateful when he finds 
fome relief; accordingly they Jay hold of this opportunity ro 
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afk, under different pretences, as much money as they have 
any reafon to expect from a perfon of his fortune, and thus 
get payment beforehand. For this and many other reafons 
we cannot expect to find able phyficians in Arabia; there js 
ficarce one of them, indeed, who knows any thing more of me- 
dicjne than fuch technical terms as are to be met with in the an- 
cient Arabic and Greek authors who treat of the fubje&t: fome 
few there are, perhaps, who know the virtues of the herbs de- 
fcribed by thefe authors. I knew no famous phyficians in Ara- 
bia; fome I faw in Yemen who were at once chemifts, apo- 
thecaries, furgeons, and horfe doétors, and, notwithftanding 
al] this, could fcarce get a livelihood. 

There are three kinds of leprofy among the Arabs; the firft 
is called Bohak, and is neither contagious nor fatal ; the fecond 
is called Barras, and is not a dangerous diforder ; the third is 
called Mad:jurdam by the people, and by the learned Dsjuddam, 
and is the moft malignant of all. According to the opinion of 
a learned Jew of Ma/kat, it is the fame that is mentioned in 
Levit. xiii. 10, 11. 

The Mahometans believe, ’tis true, that nothing happens to 
them but what the Deity has determined by an abfolute decree; 
but the Turks having obferved that the Europeans fhut them- 
felves up during the plague, and feldom die of it, fome of them 
have likewife begun to live feparately while it continues, with- 
out neglecting, however, their refpective employments. In 
fome places they take more precautions againft the leprofy. The 
Schech, who reigned at Abufchahr, fent thofe who were at- 
tacked with the leprofy called Barras into the ifland of Bahrajn ; 
and thofe, too, ’tis faid, who had dangerous venereal diforders, 
At Bafra, not many years ago, all thoie who had the leprofy 
were confined in a feparate houfe; and there is now at Bagdad 
a place inclofed, and filled with feveral barracks, where thofe 
who are attacked with the leprofy called Dsjuddam are con- 
fined. But the government, it fhould feem, takes very little 
care of thefe poor creatures, for they come every Friday into the 
markets to afk charity. I might have feen many of them, but 
I thought it was more prudent to fhun them. It is faid, 
however, that they endeavour as much as they can to alleviate 
their miferies; and it is even aflerted that, though they are con- 
fined, there is no interruption to their amours. 

I applied to Mr. Ruflel, brother to the author of the Natural 
Hiiftory of Aleppo *, in order to know whether certain maladies are 
not remedies again{t the plague. This able phyfician recollected 
an inftance of a perfon who had the itch being attacked by the 
plague and cured of it, without lofing his firft diforder. He 





* See an account of this work in vol. xv. of our Review. 
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knew inftances, he told me, of infants and adults who had both 
the {mall- pox and the plague, fome of whom died, and others were 
cured of both diforders. He had likewife often obferved, he told 
me, that perfons who had fcarce recovered from the {mall-pox, 
were feized withthe plague, and that others wha had been cured 
of the plague, died of the fmall-pox.—He could not tell me, 
whether the leprofy was a prefervative againft the plague, or 
whether it cured it. 

There is great plenty, we are told, of horfes, mules, affes, 
camels, dromedaries, oxen, fheep, goats, and other domeftic 
animals in Arabia. ‘The Arabians, it is well known, fet a 
high value upon their horfes, and divide them into two {pecies. 
The one they call Kadi/chi, that is, horfes of an uncertain 
breed ; thefe are only looked upon in Arabia as common horfes 
are in Europe, and ferve only to carry burthens, &c. The fe- 
cond fpecies is called Kackiani, that is, horfes whofe genealogy 
can be traced two thoufand years back. They will have it, 
that they came originally from Solomon’s ftuds, and boaft that 
they can endure the greateft fatigues, and live whole days upon 
air, as they exprefs themfelves, without any food. They ate 
tack an enemy, it is faid, with great impetuofity; and there 
are fome of them, who, when they are wounded in battle, and 
find themfelves unable to carry their rider any longer, retire 
from the field, and place him out of the reach of danger. If 
he is difmounted, they keep near him, and never give over 
neighing till fome perfon comes to his afliftance. ‘They are 
neither large nor beautiful, but very {wift ; accordingly the 
Arabs only value them for their breed and their good qualities, 
and by no means for their form. ‘They never ufe them for 
carrying burthens, or any kind of labour, but only for riding. 
The Kocklani are principally bred by the Bedouins +, and are di- 
vided into feveral families: —I never heard them mentioned in 
the Weft of Arabia, and believe they are chiefly to be found in 
Hedsjas*. 

The fecond part of the work before us contains a defcription 
of the feveral provinces of Arabia; for which we mutt refer 
our Readers to the work itfelf. “Ihe whole is illuftrated with 
maps, and a great variety of other engravings; viz. coins, in- 
{criptions, views, drefles, &c. 

Another volume is promifed, and when it appears, we fhall 
take occafion to make farther mention of the volume now be- 


fore us. J 





+ The wandering tribes of the Arabs, who dwell in the plains, in 


tents. 

* Our Readers will find a very ample account of the Arabian horfes, 
and of the exceffive care taken of their breed and pedigrees, by the 
Arabs, in the 45th volume of the Review, p. 463—468. ‘a 
RT. 
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Art. XIX. 

Inflitutions du Droit de la Nature et des Gens, dans lefquelles, par um 
chaine continue, en déduit de la Nature méme de l'Homme, toutes Jes 
Obligations et tous Jes Droits. Traduites du Latin de Mr. Chriftian 
L. B. de Wolff, Conjeiller Prive de §. M. le Roi de Pruffe, &c. par 
Mr.M . Avec des Notes, Ee. par M. Elie Luxac, DoG&eur en 
Droit et Avocat ala Cour de Hollande, ~ c.—Inititutes of the Law 
of Nature and Nations, in which all the Obligations and Rights 
of Men are deduced from the Nature of Man, &c. Tranflated 
from the Latin of Mr. Chr. L. B. de Wolff, Privy Counfellor to 
his Majeity the King of Pruffia, &c. by Mr. M . With 
Notes, &c. by M. Elie Luzac, &c. gto. 2 Vols. Leyden, 
17726 

T HOSE who are acquainted with the character of Baron 

Wolff need not be told that he was a diffufe and voluminous 

writer. He was the author of a Cour/e of Mathematics, in five 
quarto volumes ; of a Syftem of theoretical and practical Phi- 
Jofophy, in twenty-three quarto volumes; of a Treatife on the 
Law of Nature and Nations, in eleven quarto volumes ; not to 
mention a great variety of other productions. In 1749 or 50 
he publifhed an Abridgment of his Treatife on the Law of Na- 
ture and Nations; and it is one of the moft valuable and ule- 
ful of all his performances ; containing the fubftance of his 
Jarger work, with this additional advantage, that it may be 
read and underflood, without having recourfe to any other of 
the Author’s writings, which is not the cafe with the larger 
treatife, where the Reader is often referred to, and muft be 
acquainted with, many preceding volumes on_philvfophical 
fubjects. 

We know no work indeed, upon jurifprudence, that con- 
tains fo much in fo narrow a compals as this abridgment; and 
what adds greatly to its value, is the mathematical method 
which the Author obferves through the whole of it, fo that 
what follows is always connected with what goes before, and 
what goes before throws light upon what follows. 

The prefent work is a tranflation of this abridgment, with 
excellent notes, which do great honour to M. Luzac, and 
fhew that he is well acquainted with jurifprudence. In thefe 
notes he explains and illuftrates fuch paflages of the original 
as, on aecount of their concifenefs, may feem obfcure ; he cfta- 
blifhes the truth of fome of the Author’s principles ‘by new rea- 
fonings; and fomet mes he combats Wolff s opinions, though in 
avery modeft and iefpectful manner: but what he has chiefly 
in view is, to fhew how the principles of the law of nature 
may be applied to a gre.t variety of queftions in civil life, efpe- 
cially fuch as relate 10 Commerce and navigation, and how they 

may 
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may be applied likewife in fuch a manner as to account for a 

reat number of decifions in the Roman law. The attentive 
reader of thefe notes will likewife clearly perceive the connec- 
tion of jurifprudence with philofophy. 

In his dedication to an Englifh Member of Parliament (whofe 
name is not mentioned) M, Luzac gives his reafons for un- 
dertaking the prefent work. ‘This dedication contains many 
judicious obfervations, and particularly fhews the advantages 
arifing from the ftudy of the Roman law. 





————e 


ART. XX. 
Elimens d’Hiftcire Générale.--Elements of General Hiftory, by M. 
L’Abbé Millot. 12mo. 4 Vols. Paris. 1772. 


E have here a very uleful work, which does honour to its 

Author, and cannot fail to add confiderably to the repu- 

tation he has already fo juftly acquired by his Elements of the 
Hiftory of England and of France *. 

Thefe four volumes contain a fhort, clear, and diftin®t view 
of what is moft ufeful in ancient hiftory. », They are not filled 
with learned and tedious difcuflions of doubtful and contro- 
verted points, nor with minute and circumf{tantial accounts of 
battles, fieges, and treaties; the Author confines himfelf prin- 
cipally to what is much more interefting ; viz. to what relates 
to the manners, the laws, the government, the genius, the 
policy, the arts and fciences of ancient nations. It will be 
thought by many, no doubt, that he has pafled over thefle im- 
portant topics in too hafty and rapid a manner; but every im- 
partial judge will readily allow, that he has directed the atten- 
tion of thofe who ftudy hiftory to what is moft important in the 
ftudy of it; that his obfervations are judicious, liberal, and 
manly ; that he is an agreeable, entertaining, and icfientine 
hiftorian. 

He comprifes the hiftory of the Avgyptians, Aflyrians, 
Chinefe, Phenicians, Jews, Medes, Periians, &c. in about 
160 pages ; the hiftory of the Greeks and Romans fills the re- 
mainder of the work. 

The fecond part, for what we have before us is only the firft, 
will contain a view of modern hiftory; and we are informed 
that it is already in the prefs. a 

* Of his Hiftory of France we have had a tranilation into Englith ; 
fee Review, vol. xlv. p. 364. Of his History of England we have 
had two tranilations ; ib. p. 269. 
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Art. XXI. | 

Diionnaire Univerfel de la France, contenant la Defeription geographigue 
et hiflorique des Provinces, Villes, Sc, Petat de fa Population aGuelle, 
de jon Clergé, de fes Troupes, de fa Marine, de fes Finances, de fes 
Tribunaux, Fe. Ge.—An Univerfal Didionary of France, con- 
taining a geographical and hiftorical Defcription of its Provinces, 
Towns, remarkable Places, &c. the prefent State of its Popula- 
tion, Clergy, Sea and Land Forces, Courts of Juftice, with an 
Abridgment of its Hiitory, &c. By M. Robert de Heffeln. 8vo, 
6 Vols. Paris. 


HOSE who are defirous of being acquainted with the natu. 
ral, civil, ecclefiaftical, and political ftate of France, its 
commerce, natural productions, every branch of the adminiftra- 
tion, &c. &c. will find this a valuable and very ufeful work, 
In the execution of fo extenfive an undertaking, the Author was 
aflifted by many perfons in office, and who were well qualified 
to give him the information he wanted ; and, particularly, his 
accounts of the principal cities of the kingdom were fhewn 


to, and corrected by, the moft intelligent of their refpedctive 


inhabitants. 
5) 


ART. XXII. 

Ejprit de Leibnitz, ou Recueil de Penfées Choifies, Se.—A Collection of 
feleé&t Thoughts upon Philofophy, Religion, Morality, Hittory, 
&c. from the Writings of Leibnitz. izmo. 2 Vols. Lyons, 
1772. 

ig is well known to thofe who are acquainted with the works 
of Leibnitz, that excepting in his Théodicé, and his Effays on 

the human Underflanding, there is very little order or method in 

any of them. His quick and lively genius, as his judicious 
and learned Editor (M. Dutens*) obferves, would not fuffer 
him to enter into a full difcuffion of any one fubjeét, but was 
conftantly pufhing him into digreffions that were quite foreign 
to his firft and principal object. This being the cafe, the col- 

JeGiion now before us cannot fail of recommending itfelf to fuch 

readers as have an high opinion of Leibnitz, but cannot purchafe 

his works, or, if they could, have not leifure to perufe them. 

The principal defign of it is to prefent the public with a view 

of the moft inftructive, curious, and interefting paflages that 

are fcattered through the Author’s writings upon the fub- 
ject of religion, and fuch other fubjects as are moft intimately 
connected with it. 

As the name of Leibnitz is highly refpe&ted in the republic 
of letters, and as he was known to be a fincere believer in 

Chriftianity, the Author of the Colleétion thought that fuch a 








* See a fhort agcount of M. Dutens’ edition, Rev. vol. xl. p. 599: 
publication 
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publication might be of fome fervice to the caufe of religion, 
and check, in fome degree at leaft, the progrefs of infidelity. 
Such a defign is undoubtedly very laudable, and we heartily 
with he may not be difappointed in his expedtations. 

But though the Collection confifts principally of paflages 
on religious and moral fubjects, it contains, befide thefe, a 
very confiderable number of paflages upon other fubjeéts ; fuch 
as hiftory, criticifm, poetry, languages, logic, education, me- 
dicine, &c.—He concludes with a general view of Leibnitz’s 
philofophy, publifhed in 1720, about four years after his death, 
under the title of Principia Philofophiz, feu Thefes in gratiam 
Principis Eugenii. M. Dutens has inferted it in his Colle@tion, 
and fuppofes it to have been written in 1714, for Prince Eugene 
of Savoy. In the Collection before us it is tranflated into 
French. 


AR T.. XXIII. 

L’Empire Ture confidéré dans fon Etabliffement et dans fes Accroiffemens 
fuccefifs.—The Turkifh Empire confidered in its Rife, Increafe, 
&c. by M. D’Anville, of the Royal Academy of Infcriptions, &c. 
1zmo. Paris. 1772. 


WE have here an account of the progrefs of the Ottoman 

power, from its rife, till the year 1739. The Author gives 
a clear and concife view of the principal events and revolutions ; 
which, in fome meafure, enlivens the geographical part of 
the performance, and renders it both initruétive and interefting. 
The fame able and accurate geographer has likewife lately pub- 
lifhed an account of the Ruffian empire, from its origin to the 
death of Peter the Great, in 1728. 








ART. XXIV. 


Examen de la Doétrine touchant le Salut des Payens, ou nouveile Apologie 
pour Socrate, par M. Jean Auguite Eberhard, Minifier a Lerlin, Tras 
duit de TP Allemand, Premiere Partie. 8vo. A Londres. 1773.— 
An Examination of the Doétrine relating to the Salvation of the 
Heathen ; or a new Apology for Socrates. By M. Eberhard, 


THERE are feveral claffes of our Readers who will be 
very differently affected if they fhould think proper to 
read this book. Our philofophical and free-thinking friends 
would wonder how any man could fpend fo much time and 
thought on opinions which have been fo long and fo effec 
tually exploded. Many of our religious Readers, thofe efpe- 
cially who are emerging from the gloomy fhades of wae 
wil 
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will be pleafed with feeing the dogmas of an uncharitable 
faith, confidered with candour, and oppofed in the charitable 
fpirit of a Chriftian. Our orthodox friends may, perhaps, be 
a little angry at the prophane attempt of laying heaven open 
to Pagans. We believe, however, there are but few of that 
temper in England ; and we hope this book will leflen their 
number on the continent. 

Marmontel’s Belifaire has given rife to a theological contro. 
verfy in Holland and Germany ; and this volume appears in de- 
fence of that amiable philofopher. Ww 


@unes 





ART. XXV. 

Satires de Perfe, traduites enVers, et en Profe, pour fervir de fuite ala 
Traduction de Fuvenal, par M.Dufaulx. Avee un Difcours fur la 
Satire et les Satiriques tant Latins que Francois; des Remarques 
critiques fur les Traducteurs de Perfe, et les endroits dificiles; le 
Texte, les Variantes, et un Interpretation en Profe Latine. Par M, 
D. D.R. A. A. P.—The Satires of Perfius, tranflated into Verfe 
and Profe, intended as a Sequel to M. Dufaulx’s Tranflation of 
Juvenal. 8vo. Paris. 1772. 


E have lately commended M. Dufaulx’s Juvenal, and 
wifh we could fpeak in the fame manner of Mr. 
D.D.R. A. A. Py’s Perfius. His difcourfe on fatire is long, and 
contains nothing new or ftriking ; nor have his obfervations on 
writers greatly improved or entertained us. Our objection to 
the tranflation is, that it is too free; on which account it can 
be of no great ufe.. The poetical tranflation may be allowed 
fome liberty 5 but it need not be fo totally Frenchified as to lofe 
all fimilitude to the peculiar manner and fpirit of the original. 
The profe tranflation is not fufficiently literal, if it be meant 
to affift thofe who are unacquainted with Latin ; and we do not 
fee what other purpofe it can anfwer. There are but few notes, 
and they are of very little confequence. 
, ( . 
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To the REMARKABLE PassaGEs in this 
| VOLUME. 


N. B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, /ee the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 


re For the remarkable Paffages in the Foreign Articles, fee the 
Second Alphabet of this Index, in the latter Part of the Sheet. 


A. 
BsotuTion, church of Eng- 
land form of, juitly liable to 

cenfure, 62. 

_ Actions iz Arms, fome account 

of, in Q. Elizabeth’s time, 264. 

 #twa, its fuperiority over Vefu- 
vius, in point of magnitude and 
terror, 203, 

Ayrica, importance of our trade 
to, 43. Ill management of by 
the African committee, 46. 

AGRICULTURE, improvements in 
recommended, 23, Various ob- 
fervations relating to, 346354. 
True interef of infeparably con- 
nected with that of manufac- 
tures and commerce, ib. Farther 
obf. on, 430. 

_ Arkin, Mifs, various fpecimens of 

_ her admired poetry, 55-—58. 

Aucina, defcription of, from Ari- 
ofto, 343. 

\n£-HOUSES, evil effects of, in 
{mall villages, &c. 20. Scheme 
for reducing them, 21. 

ALExannpria, in Egypt, its pre- 
fent ruinous fituauon, 290. 

Atrrep, King of England, his 
learning, 379: 

Axensipe, Dr, poetic eu'ogium 
On, 148. 

Apuipes, or plant-lice defcribed, 
116, Egquivocal generation of, 
ib, 


Rev. App. Vol. xlviit. 


AriostTo, his Orlando Furiofo, to 
what caufes indebted for its re- 
putation, 337. Compared with 
Spenfer’s Fairy Queen, 340. 
Specimen of Hoole’s tranflation 
of, 341. 

Avurum Mofaicum, exp. and obf. 
on, 217. 

Assena, a village in Egypt, fine 
ruins of a temple there, 288, 


B. 

Arrincton, Hon. Mr. his 
controverfy with Dr. Ducar- 
rel, concerning chefnut-trees, 
113. His account of the me- 
thod of keeping carp alive, out 
of the water, 118. His exp. 
to afcertuin the different quanti« 
ties of rain which fell at the fame 

time, at different heights, 224. 

Beccarita, M. his exper. on 
phofphorus, 226. 

Benpisu, Mrs. Bridget, her ex- 
traordinary charadler, 29. 

BenGAL, climate and cuttoms of, 
incompatible with Englith modes 
of government, $8. 

Benrcey and Co, their curious 
inventions and improvements in 
the manufacture of Br.tifh porce- 
Jain, &c. 497. 

BiracxMore, dir Richard, his cha- 
racter as a writer defeudes, 28, 
the note. 
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Biank verfe preferred to rhyme, 
145- 

Borruaave cenfured for his re- 
commendations of faffron, 303. 

Bouts, Mr. -his book, principles, 
and views dete&ted, 82. 

Bone and Skin, famous epigram 
on, true foundation of, 108. 
Borarpo, his Orlando Innamora- 

to, account Of, 335. 

Brean, the'adulteration of traced 
to its fource, and expofed, 243. 

BrunpDusivM, origin of the name 
of that city, 284. 

Burney, Dr. his mufical tour 
through Germany, the Nether- 
Jands, &c. 457. His account 
of the Carillons at Amfterdam 
and Ghent, 459. His polite re- 
ception at the court of Munich, 
461. His inconvenient journey 
to Vienna, 465. His account 
of the poet Metaftafio, 467. 


Cc. 
AMBRIDGE, the mode of edu- 
cation there cenfured, 419. 

Campuor, recommended in ma- 
niacal cafes, 496. 

Canna, account of the town and 
celebrated plain of, 285. 

Canats, navigable, verfes in 
praile of, 56 

Caxruisze, Lord, fpecimens of his 
poetry, 143. 

Carp, how managed in Polifh 
Pruffia, 117. 

CaTuLuus, imitated by Ariofto, 
342. 

Cavenpisu, Hon. Hen, his in- 
veftigation of fome of the prin- 
cipal phenomena in Eleétricity, 
221. 

Cuartes II. his nafty letter to the 
Duchefs of Orleans, 400. His 
machinations with France, a- 
gainft the religion and liberties 
ot his fubjecéts, got. 

Cuaries V. Emperor, curious 
anecdote of, 97. 

CHESNUT-TREE, the queftion whe- 
ther a native production of this 
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Cuurcu, authority of, in contro. 
verfies of faith, arguments for 
186—192. Of. England, sts 
farther seformation hardly prac. 
ticable, 220, The fubjeét far. 
ther difcuffed, 273. In great 
danger from the tenacity of the 
clergy, in adhering to the ab. 
{urdities of the Athanafian Creed, 
481. Cannot recede too far 
from Popery, 484. Her 17th 
Article not Calviniftical, 510, 
The fentiments of her firft re. 
formers from Popery not bind- 
ing on pofterity, 511. 

Co.tp, rem, on the effeéts of, in 
Feb. 1771, 221. And in Jan, 
1768, 223. Of the cold in 
France, in 1765, &c. 224, 

Commerce, elements of, 364. 
Happily affifted by infurances, 
372. How liable to be abufed, 
ib. Councils of Commerce te- 
commended, 373. 

Conscience, verles on, 67, 

Content, verfes to, 58. 

CoNTRAYERVA, erroneoufly pre- 
{cribed by phyficians as a cor- 
dial, 303. 

CorIiGLIaNo, in Calabria, excel- 
lence of its natural productions, 
282. 

Corn, the real fearcity of, one 
great caufe of the dearnefs of 
Provifions, 351. Exportation 
of ought to be encouraged, 353. 
Growth of ought to be increaf- 
ed, 430. Free trade in, how 
wifely encouraged in Holland, 
434. 

CorroraTIOn TOWNS, ill effects 
of their charters, 24. 

Corsicans, their noble flruggles 
for liberty, celebrated, 55. 

Cow, Indian, new fpecies of de- 
fcribed, 114. 

Cow ey, his /ele& Works. See 
Hurp. His Wif, a Poem, 15. 
His Defpair, 16, Other beau- 
ti‘ul {pecimens of his poetry, 17- 

Creeo, Athanafian, its unbenevo- 
lent afpect toward mankind, 476. 
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Its horrid abfurdity, 478, Said 
to confound all notions of the 
Deity, and to fhock all the feel- 
ings of humanity, 481. 

CeetL, Dr. his exp. on putrefac- 
tion, 218. 

CromweELL, Oliver, his grand- 
daughter’s great refemblance to 
him, 29. 

CuLueN, Dr. his le€tures on the 
Materia Medica, by what means 
furreptitioufly publifhed, 139. 
Great defects in the edition, 141. 

D. 
Est, national, plan propofed 

D to parliament for paying off, 
in 1772, 122. Remarks on, ib. 
Its capital defect, 123, Farther 
remarks, ib. 

Desrors, their imprifonment po- 
etically deplored, 158. 

Despotism, origin and progrefs 
of, 292. 

DitaPpipaTion, of church houfes, 
{cheme for remedying, 495. 

DissenvTeERS, their late applica- 

tion to parliament approved in 
regard to their main purpole, 
but condemned with refpect to 
their meafures, - 

DisTeEMPERS, putrid, experiments 
relating to, 443—4.50. 

Drama, Englih, orizin of traced, 
388. Gothic, account of, 1b. 
DucarreL, Dr, his controverfy 
with Mr, Barrineton, relative to 

chefnut-trees, 113. 

Duxcan, Dr. his Effay on Happi- 
nefs commended, 437=443. 

Dyer, Mr. the Poet, his account 
of himfelf, 35. 

Dyonysius, his famous grotto 
deicribed, 2c2. 

E. 
Ast-Inpres, various difqui- 
fitions relating to, 83, 91, 99» 

EpucaTion, female, remarks on, 
392. 

EeLes, Mr, his complaint of the 
Royal Society’s want of civility, 
426. His want of civility to 
Dr. Darwin, 427. His pecu- 
liar notions in philofophy, 429. 


Ecypt, not that pleafant heal:hy 
and fercile country which writers 
have reprefented it to be, 285. 
Defcription of feveral parts of, 
288. 

FLecraicity, obf. on fome of 
the principal phenomenaof, 221, 
‘The Franklynian theory of con- 
traverted, 426. 

Evxis, the farmer, account of, 
129. 

Encaustic paintiag, See Paint- 
ING. 

Evetyn, Mr. his plan for improv- 
ing our royal foretts, &c. 431. 


ABLES, viz, the Judgment of 
Flowers, 184, Luxury and 
Induiiry, 406, 

Farms, the large ones vindicated 
againft the popular objeétions, 
346. Ought to be fuited (with 
refpeét to fize) to the feveral ca- 
pitals of the farmers, 349. Large 
farms more favourable to popu- 
lation than {mall ones, ib. 

Fevers, obf. on the nature and 
treatment of, 301—303. 

Forests and chaies, royal, pro- 
pofal for inclofing and parceling 
out, into farms, 431. Method 
of doing it. ib. 

Forster, Mr. his account of the 
management of carp, 117. 

Fownes, Mr. his Inquiry into the 
Principles of Toleration com- 
mended, 189. 

G. 
resus, a cclebrated river in 

(, Magna Grecia, now reduced 
toa {mail brook, 283. 

GaLLiPoui, in Italy, account of, 
284. 

Geoece Il. 
475¢ 

Government, Englifh modesf, 
impoflible to be introduced into 
the Eatt-indies, 83—89. That 
of Bengal naturally fuiced to its 
climate, 84—-g!. Great er:or 
in our Eaft-India Company’s 
management there, gz. Gene- 
ral view of the nature and effects 

Siz of, 


fhort charaéter of, 
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of, 102. Incapable of duly dif- 
charging the /overeign truft, 105. 
Propofal for remedying, 107. 
Melancholy profpectus relating 
to this fubjett, 110. 

Grancer (fee TourtecHor) 
his travels in Egypt, 288. In 
Arabia, 289. 

Guipo, the painter, his want of 
{kill in adapting his fubjects to 
his powers, 454+ 


Axvter, Baron, his Ufong 
cenfured, 161. Vindicated, 
248. The cenfure defended, ib. 

Hanty, Dr. his account of an 
extraordinary tumor in the ab- 
domen of a woman, 217. 

Henry II, fubdues Ireland with- 
out bloodfhed, 473. 

HerRcuLANEUM, deftruction of, 
by an eruption of Vefuvius, 173. 
Account of the antiquities dif- 
covered there, 175. 

Herrinc, Bifhop, his curious de- 
{cription of his travels in Wales, 
329 33° 

Hirst, Mr. his account of his 
voyage to Madeira and Mada- 
ga(car, 35. Feriihes in the Au- 
rora, 37, the note, 

Hunter, Dr, his defcription of 
the Nyl-ghau, 114. 

Hurp, Dr. cenfured for the 1i- 
berties taken by him in his edi- 
tion of Cowley, 11. 

HusBanpry.See AGRICULTURE, 

HyDROMETER, a new One in- 
vented, 225. 


Nora, Eaft, prefent State of the 
Britifh interett there, 99. Vaft 

importance of her commerce 
with, 1co. Imminent danger 
of lofing, 101. 

Jager of cattle, ill confequence 
of the fuppreffion of, 351. 

Jortin, Dr. encomium on, 488. 

IRELAND, by whom, and from 
whence, firlt peopled, 469. 
Great ravages in that country by 
the Danes, 471. 


Juno, Lacinia, famcus temple of, 
in Calabria, account of its ruins, 
281. 

Jupiter, Olympus, famous tem- 
‘ple of, in Sicily, account of its 
ruins, 200. 

Jusrs and tournaments, ceremo. 
nies ufed at, 263. 

Ana Penna, account of that 
curious fhell, 283. 

Latona, famous chapel of, ftill 
exifting in Egypt, 289. 

Liturcy, {cheme for a new one, 
on liberal and rational princi- 
ples, 228—232. 

LonciTupeE, hiftory of the invef- 
tigation of, 270, Account of 
the Lunar method for difcover- 
ing, 271-6 

Love, fymptoms of, poetically 
defcribed, 134. 

Luxury, one great caufe of the 
rife of provifions, 351. 


AcBrRIDE, Dr. his hypothe- 
fis relating to fixed air con- 
troverted, 447. 

Matacny, an Irifh monarch, his 
ftratazem to deftroy Turgefius, 
472- 

Mans tet, lake of, in Egypt, its 
prodigious and curious fifhery, 
289. 

MepiraTion, beautiful one, in 
verfe, in a fummer’s evening, 
136. 

Messina, fome account of the 
prefent decayed ftate of, 204. 
MerastTasio, the poet, curious 

account of, 466—469. 

Monro, Dr. his account of Na- 
tron, 21g. 

Moor-.anp, f{cheme for cultiva- 
ting, under government patron- 
age, 432. ; 

Municu, Eleétor of, his fkill in 
mufic, 461. 

MusTeries, a fpecies of the old 
Englith drama, defcribed, 389- 
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INDE X, 


N. 
Artes, King of, oppofes an 
Englifh tranflation of the 
ruins of Herculaneum, 170, 

Natron. See Monro. 

NavicaTion, fingular kind of, 
in Germany, down the Jr and 
Danube, 46s. 

Nive, river, obfervations on the 
periodical {welling of, 287. 

NoveELs, rem. On their general 
effect on the minds of young 
readers, 96. 

Nyt-cuau, an Indian animal de- 
{cribed, 115. 

RLtanDo INNAMORATO, ac- 

count of that poem. 339. 
The precurfer of the Orlando 
Furiofo, ib. . 

Orosivus, the hiftorian, account 
of, 378. His work tranflated 
by King —_ 379. 

AInTING, union of excellen- 
cies, in, remarks on, 453. 
, encauftic, the loft art 
of recovered, 500, Great im- 
provement of, by Wedgwood 
and Bentley, ib. 

PaLerMo, account of that popu- 
lous capital, 199. 

Patrick, St. his Miffion to Ire- 
land, 471. 

PeLicans, how employed by the 
fifhermen, on Lake Maniflet, in 
Egypt, 290. 

Peopie, common, their diltreffes 
naturally tend to extinguifh their 
love for their countrys! 19—1 20. 
Their numbers decreafing in 
EngJand, 164. 

Peritioners, againft the articles 
of the church, hints to, 483. 
Puitips, John, his poetical cha- 

racter, poetically defcribed, 147. 

Picot, Mr, his meteorological 
obfervations, 224, 

PLaurus, a fcene in his comedy 
of the Apparition, tranflated, 250. 

notes on Various pailazes 

in his plays, 259. 

@ 





Piiny, agn.s miflake of his, in 
judging of the excellencies of a 
{tatue, 454. 

PoLanbD, the pretended claims aed 
rights of Auftria and Ruflia to 
her territories exploded, 234. 
Her caufe become the caufe of 
all Europe, 235. 

Poor, parith fettlements, and work. 
houfes, defeéts in our laws rela- 
ting to, 21. 

Porputation, fags and obf. re. 
lating to, 125. Better promo- 
ted by large farms than by {mall 
ones, 348. 

Poussin, his character, as a pain- 
ter, contrafted with that of Ru- 
bens, 455. 

PRECEDENCY, female contentions 
for, finely ridiculed by CharlesV, 
97° 

Property, literary, thoughts on 
the infecurity of, 51. 

Provisions, dearnefs of, yarious 
caufes of afligned, 24, 35 1—354. 
Means to remedy, 430. 

PutTreFacrion, See Creit, 

- See DistEm- 





PERS, 
R, 
Arts, large ones, made ufe 
of as pafiage-boats, down the 
Ifer and Danube, 465. 

Rain, exper, to afcertain the d:f- 
ferent quantities of, which fell 
in the fame time, at different 
heights, 224. 

Raper, Mr. his enquiry into the 
value of the ancient Greek and 
Roman moncy, 217. 

Rep-seay probable derivation of 
its name, 289. 

RerorMaTion, of the eftablifhed 
church, hardly practicable, and 
why, 23. 

Rerormers, of the church of Eng- 
land, their fentiments not bind- 
ing on pofterity, 511. 

ReGo10, in Italy, fome account 
of, 231. 

Reicion, rational, the glory of 
our nature, 480. 

RuyMgE 








FN DE X. 


Ruyme_ poetically difparaged, 145. 
Ricuarpson, Dr. his account of 
the aphides of Linnzus, 116, 
RorueramM, Mr. his defence of 

the Athanafian Creed exploded, 

470, 
Rusens, his charaéter, asa pain- 

ter, contratted with that of Pouf- 


fin, 455. . 


Arrron, a de/picable drug, 303. 

Saxony, Eleérefs Dowager 
of, her fkill in mufic, painting, 
and poetry, 461. 

Secker, Archbithop of Canter- 
bury, anecdotes of him, 4865. 
Bred a Diffenter, ib. Becomes a 
bigot to the church, 485. 

Secar, Sir W, extraéts from his 
‘* Honour military and civil,” 
253. 

SeLF-Love, and focial, beautiful 
repiefentation of, fiom Stobzus, 
z. Mr. Pope’s fine imitation 
of, ib. 

SHEPHERD, Mr. his tables, &c. 
relating to the difcovery of the 
longitude, 269. 

SiciLy, travels thro’, 199, Cha- 
racter of the Sicilians, 206. 

Sinners preferred to faints, 230. 

SLAVE-TRADE vindicated, 43. 

Steep, houfe of, tranflaced from 
Ariofto, 341. 

Smeaton, Mr, his defcrip:, of a 
new hydrometer, 225. 

Spar, duly arranged and claffed, 
246. 

Sprine, verfes on, by alady, 56. 
Ode to, 135. 

Swepen, fummary of the politi- 
cal flate ot, 7. 

Swinton, rev. Mr, his account 
of fome Pheenician and Etru/can 
coins and weights, 204. 

Syracuse, prifent remains of chit 
famous city deicribed, 202. 

T. 
AnkaRp, groansof, 57. 
TARANTULA, remarks on 
the pretended cwe of the bie 
of, by mufic, 285. 


TarRentumM, prefent flate of that 
famous city, 283. ; 
Tasso compared with Ariofto,3 39. 
THomson, the poet, poetical en- 

comium on, 147. 

THUNDER-=STORM, account of 
remarkable one in Cornwall, 
219. 

ToLeraTion, excellent arguments 
in defence of, in its fulleft ex. 
tent, 276. 

Tourtrecuot, Monf. his travels 
into Egypt, publifhed under the 
name of Granger, 286. 

Turcesius, a Danith King, his 
tyranny in Ireland, 472. In 
what manner trapanned, and 
put to death, 472. 

TYTHES, iniquity of, 163. 


Aniry, thoughts on, 53. 
Votcanos, obf. relating to, 
213. Eleétric matter contained 
in, 113. 

, WwW, 

Atson, rev. Mr. his rem: 
on the effeéts of cold, 221, 
His reafoning contraverted, 222. 

Wepcwoop, Mr. his great im- 
provements in the Englifh pot- 
tery, 497. 

WHEEL CARRIAGES, Obf. on the 
nature and ceconomy of, 3. On 
the various {chemes for improv- 
ing them, 

Wuirakrer, Mr, his hypothefis 
concerning the firft peopling of 
Ireland contraverted, 470. 

Wititams, rev, Mr, his account 
of a remarkable thunder-ftorm, 
219. 

Witson, Mr, his account of the 
intenfe cold at Glafgow in 1763, 
223. 

VinreincuaM, Dr, his recome 
mendation of camphor, in ma- 
riacal cales, 496. 

Wo:re, Mr. ‘his exp. to fhew the 
nature of Aurum Mofaicum, 2!7- 

Wrar, Sir Thomas, fome ac- 
countcf, 255. 
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INDEX to the Remarkable Paflages in the ForEe1GNn 
ARTICLES contained in the APPENDIX. 


A. 
Dawson, M. his memoir on 
\ the immutability of the {pe- 
cies of plants, 555. 

Arasians, their character, 583. 
Their remarkable hofpitality, ib. 
Their language, 585. Daifeafes, 
586. ‘heir animals, 587. 

AstrRONOMY, memoir relating to, 
by the Royal Acad, of Sciences, 


6. 
55 p 


AromeETER,, hiftory and de- 

{cription of the various forts 
of, 577. Great improvements 
in, 580. 

BaTCHELORS, invective againft, 
547- aah 
Batreaux, Abbe, his enquiry 

whether the Pagans were always 
ignorant of the true God, $36. 
Begs, natural hift. of the queen of, 
563. Method of producing 
queens, at pleafure, ib. Cu- 
rious experiments an, 565. Vir- 
gins, and yet breeders, 570, et 
Seq: 
Biree See Caper. | 
Borpa, Chev, his memoir on the 
curve defcribed by cannon-balls 
and bombs, as affected by the 
refiftance of the air, 557. 
Brisson, M. his account of the 
ratio of the refpective ftrengths 
of different kinds of brandy, &c, 
as deduced from their different 
denfities, 549. 
Cc. 
Apert, M. his enquiries into 
the nature of the bile, 554. 
Cuapre, Abbé, his voyage to Ca- 
lifornia, and death there, 500. 
Eloge on, ib. 
CreEp, an extraordinary Catholic 
one, 529. 
Cretans, why ftyled fw bellies, 
&C. 5326 


-E Brossts, MM. his memoir 
A on the eracie of Dedura, 


$35° 


Dest, national, ought to be dif- 
charged in compatfion to the 


poor, 541. 


Lectricitxy. ‘See Licur- 


NING, 
F. 
q ABLE, Atheiftical, 543. 
of the {nail and the 

Grathopper, 573. 
tranflated, 574. 
Fouceroux, M, his memoir on 

vegeto-animal combinations, 


549- 


ArniER, Abbé, his obf, on 
phil. paradoxes, 537. 
Guicnes, M, des, his conftruc- 

tion of the epitaph on Sardana- 


palus, 535. 
Gunnery, mem. relating to, 557- 








Appiness, public. See Mu- 
RATORI, 
Honour THY FATHER, &c, rem. 
on that precept, 527. 
L 


E Rot, M. obtains the prize 

given by the Royal Academy 
of Paris, for the moit accurate 
time-piece, 559. 

Licutnina, med, effedts of, 562. 

Luxury, curious dialogue on, be- 
tween a Dutchman and a Nor- 
wegian, 522. 

M. : 
Arrimony phyfically confi- 
dered, 547. 

Mu es, capable of propagating 
their fpecies, 552. Initances 
proved, 553. 

Mourartoari, his great chara@er, 
539. His treatife on public 
happinels, ib. } 

N. 
ATIVE country, thoughts on 

Ih mens attachment to, 526. 

Nove.tTy, remarks on the unie 
ver‘al puffien fo: 


— sy 
4 eye 
- a 3 


QO, 

















INDE X 


Oo. 
Races of the Greeks, refl, 
on, 536, 


ARADOXES, philofophical, na- 
ture and ule of, 537. 
Parents andchildren. See Ho- 
NOUR. 
Pumnicians, their cofmogony, 
ee a curious dialogue on, be- 
tween a princefs and a phyfi- 
cian, §23- 

Pierre, Abbé, de St. his Creed, 
529- 
PLANT-ANIMALS, or animal 

plants, rem. On, 549. 
PoPpuLaTI on, rem. on the con- 
duct of nature with refpe& to, 
28. 
maa M, his memoir on the 
firucture and ufes of the urachus 
in the human fubjeé&, 522. 
—— on the aétion of the lungs on 
the aorta, during refpiration, ib, 
Post, rem, on, 528. 


Omancess, their tendency un- 
favourable to matrimony,5 47. 
Rousseau, Jean Faques, his hi- 
terary character, 515. His Eloi/a 


characterifed, 516. His Devin 
du Village praifed, 517. 
S. 


ARDANAPALUs, his epitaph, 
534 
Spaniarps, pleafant inftance of 
their haughtinefs, 572. 
SPiriTuoOusS liquors, memoir on 
their different {pecific gravities, 
according to their different de. 
grees of itrength, &c. 549, 
T. 
Ittet, M. his memoir on 
the affaying of filver, 54. 
V 


EcGeTaBLes, the fpecies of, 

not liable to be changed by 

an intermixture with each other, 
2 

Venice, its freedom, 530.3 

Venus, tranfit of, obf. ony in vae 
7 parts of the earth, 557—~ 
50l. 

VotTairg, his literary charaéter, 
518. His» dramatic writings 
praifed, 519. His agreeable 
manner of philofophifing, 520. 

Ourr, Baron, wonderfully 
voluminous in his writings, 
588. 





ERRATA, in tis VOLUME. 


P. 27, 1. 28, for ‘ of tranfient life,’ r. * of this tranfient life.’ 
— 28, 1. 10, for * the Editor’s Correfpondence with Mr. Pope,’ r. * the Corref- 


pondence of the Editor’s Father.’ 


— 32, Note *, for 1756, r. 1757- 


— 36, Note *, for * David Wray,” r. ¢ Daniel.” 
— 165, 1. 26, * for men of the law,” r. « men of law.” 
—_ 168, 1, Il, for . Dr. Byrom,’ r. é Mr. 


— 302, 1. 5 from bottom, dele tbe, 
— 303, 1, 12, dele dis, 
——— |. 28, dele yet. 


— 305, |. 4 from the bottom, for ‘ now here,” r.  nowbere,” 


= 308, 1. 17, for ¢ his,” r. ¢ this.” 


— 348, par. 4, 1. ult. for ¢ files,” r. ¢ deems,” 
— 349, par. 2, 1.7, for ‘ eight fmall farmers,” r. ¢ feven fupernumerary farmers, 


in the other eftimate.” 


— 350, for ‘ fays he,” r. § it feems there was,” &c. 
————- 1 9 from the bottom, for ‘ this,’ r, * dis,” 


— 423, 1. 3, dele declaration. 


— 442, |. 1, for ‘ Eden,’ r. + Edens.’ 
1, 28, for * courts thee,” r. © courts it.” 
]. 42, for * eternal,’ r. © internal.” 








— 452, in the quotation from Shandy, for ‘a pound,” r.  @ tun,” 
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